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U" it looks as though she will after all be allowed 


to keep Adrianople. Most of us would be glad to see 
her obliged to retire once more within the line deter- 
mined by the Treaty of London ; but it must be admitted 
that her moral claim to stay where she is is as strong as 
her military position. By the sword she lost Adrianople, 
by the sword she has regained it, and having admitted 
that might is right, and accepted the accomplished fact 
in the one case, it is hard to see how Europe can refuse 
to recognise it in the other. It is vain to accuse Turkey 
of bad faith. If her first opportunity of regaining 
territory, given up by the Treaty of London, had 
occurred after an interval of a year or two, no one 
would have blamed her for taking it ; the fact that it has 
occurred after an interval of only a few weeks is not 
enough to make her action perfidious. Meanwhile the 
Bulgarians and Greeks are doing what in them lies to 
assist the Turk by accusing each other of wholesale 
atrocities alleged to have been committed in Macedonia. 
The accusations seem to be as well founded on the one 
side as on the other, British correspondents of the 
highest repute being apparently prepared to vouch for 
both. It is stated this week, again on excellent authority, 

that the Greeks actually invited the Turks to occupy 

Dedeagatch as soon as they had abandoned it, nominally 

to the Bulgarians. If Abdul Hamid were but in authority 

in Stamboul, how he would be enjoying himself just 

now ! 











NLESS Turkey makes some bad blunder, such, 
for example, as an attempt to invade Bulgaria, 
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Two great Powers having just enormously increased 
their armies, and one of the bloodiest wars of modern 
times having just concluded, the Peace Conference 
assembled this week at The Hague to discuss its old 
familiar subjects of an international police force and the 
best means of damping the jingoism of the Press. The 
occasion gives a facile opening for cheap sneers ; but the 
very pertinacity and unquenched enthusiasm with 
which the Pacifists persist under depressing circum- 
stances is in itself a testimony to the strength of the 
movement. The members of the Conference can at least 
reflect that since The Hague movement began no two 
great European Powers have fought each other, and that 
many important matters have been submitted to The 
Hague tribunal for arbitration, and dealt with to the 
general satisfaction. The crown of this year’s pro- 
ceedings will be the opening by Queen Wilhelmina of the 
Palace of Peace, built by Mr. Carnegie at a cost of a 
million and a half dollars. This outward and visible 
sign of an inward and spiritual grace amongst the 
nations is in appearance pleasant and dignified, if not 
ravishingly beautiful. All nations have contributed 
materials towards its building and decoration, and it 


will serve admirably as a home for The Hague Courts 
and the Conferences. 
* * * 


At one extreme end of Ireland Protestants and 
Catholics have been calling for “ conciliation,” “ con- 
ference,” and “ consent’; at another Protestants and 
Catholics have been firing revolvers in the air and 
throwing bottles at each other and the police. Mr. 
O’Brien believes, or tries to believe, that the Hibernians 
and Covenanters, who are both in his opinion impossi- 
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bilists, will alike be disappointed by the outcome of the 
present crisis. It is the “ moderates,” he asserts, who 
are going to win. Nevertheless, it would be a mistake 
to suppose that “* moderation ”’ is all that is behind the 
Cork party, or that its one object is to elevate the 
inhabitants of the more barbarous parts of Ireland into 
more reasonable human beings. Of course, Mr. O’Brien 
himself has a perfectly sincere passion to reform Irish 
human nature by means of a round-table conference ; 
but his followers for the most part are moved by more 
practical considerations. For one thing, the inhabitants 
of Cork County have a special hatred for the Insurance 
Act, for the Government which passed it, and the party 
which supported it ; and for another, the Cork farmers 
who have purchased their lands greatly distrust the 
finance of the present Home Rule Bill. They are not 
much concerned about the “ scenes of bloodshed” in 
Derry, but they are Conservatives as well as Nationalists, 
and would like to see a settlement which would curb the 
prestige and power of the Redmondite party. 
* tk * 

In his revival of the idea of a round-table conference 
on Home Rule, Mr. O’Brien has, we note, now been 
seconded by the Observer. ‘“‘ It is up to the Govern- 
ment,”’ writes Mr. Garvin, “to call together a con- 
ference and to evolve a plan by which the legitimate 
aspirations of Nationalist Ireland may be reconciled 
with the unquestioned right of the Ulster loyalists not 
to be thrust out of the Union without their own consent.” 
The sentiments expressed here are reasonable and 
satisfactory enough, but it is only fair to point out that 
the Unionist Party, and the Unionist Party alone, is 
responsible for the present deadlock. It is the Govern- 
ment which has held out the olive branch, and the 
Unionist leaders who have consistently refused to make 
any concessions. Never for a moment have the latter 
admitted that Nationalist Ireland can have any legitimate 
aspirations in the direction of self-government ; and if 
the editor of the Observer, with his duleet-toned reason- 
ings, should succeed in bringing them to a better frame 
of mind, it will be for them to make the first overtures. 
Mr. Birrell has over and over again expressed his willing- 
ness to discuss any reasonable alternative to the pro- 
visions of the present Bill, but without any response. 
It remains to be seen, however, whether the now 
imminent operation of the Parliament Act may not 
induce a more accommodating and _public-spirited 
attitude amongst the opponents of the Bill. 


* of oy 


The Board of Trade has just issued a return of its 
proceedings under the Railway Regulation Act with 
regard to excessive hours of labour worked by railway 
employees. The Act provides that the Board should 
inquire into any complaint on this ground which is 
brought before it by or on behalf of any grade of servants 
of a railway company. The statement of nearly every 
case contained in the report ends with the phrase : 
‘““The Board considered further action unnecessary,” 
which means that in its opinion no “ reasonable ground 
of complaint ”’ (in the words of the Act) remained. On 
the face of it this would seem to point to a very generally 
satisfactory state of affairs; but when we read, as a 


prelude to the phrase quoted, that some company 
graciously consented “to bring the hours of the men 
concerned within the limit of 12 in any one day or 60 
for a full week’s duty,” that “ the total hours on duty 
seldom exceeded 12,” or that “the standard day for 
guards on this railway is fixed at 12 hours, making 72 
hours per week,” we are able to understand how it is 
that the Board of Trade so uniformly succeeds in 
obtaining satisfaction. That a Government depart- 
ment entrusted by statute with the responsibility of 
bringing the hours of labour in a vast industry “ within 
reasonable limits” should adopt such a standard is 
nothing short of a scandalous dereliction of duty. Who 
can wonder that under such tutelage the railway com- 
panies are the worst employers of labour in the country ? 


* * * 


We are very glad to note that the railway workers, 
abandoned to their fate by the Board of Trade, are 
making preparations for a renewed effort to take matters 
into their own hands and to secure for themselves better 
conditions of employment. It is stated that since the 
amalgamation, five months ago, of their various organi- 
sations into a single National Union the membership 
has increased from 180,000 to 250,000, and is now grow- 
ing at the rate of over 3,000 aweek. The three objects 
formulated at the London demonstration last Sunday 
were: (1) All railwaymen to become trade unionists ; 
(2) an eight-hour day ; and (3) a minimum wage of 30s. 
a week. When the next national strike comes—as 
come it must with or without the approval of the 
leaders—it will be a very different affair from the strike 
of two years ago. The damage done will be far more 
serious, and the men’s chances of success correspondingly 
greater. It is a pitiable state of affairs that in the 
twentieth century, with all our knowledge of what 
State action can do, this sort of industrial warfare 
should be necessary ; but that it is necessary no one 
who knows the present conditions on the railways, and 
the working of the Railway Department of the Board 
of Trade, can doubt. When the time comes the Govern- 
ment will, of course, intervene, but not, we fear, until 
the men have given a practical demonstration of their 
power to paralyse the industry of the country. Reason 
and humanity have not yet superseded force. 


* * * 


The Trade Boards Provisional Orders Bill passed 
through Parliament with little attention last session ; 
and the Minimum Wage Boards will be established in 
the sugar, confectionery and food-preserving, the shirt- 
making, the hollow-ware making, and the linen and 
cotton embroidery trades. But, owing to bad blunders 
on the part of the Board of Trade, the attempt to sche- 
dule a section of the workers in the laundry trade had 
to be dropped. The official draughtsman inserted the 
term ‘“ steam ”’ laundries, when obviously it was intended 
that laundries driven by the other forms of power, which 
are becoming increasingly common, should also be 
covered by the Bill. This enabled the laundry employers 
to stave off the day of regulation. We trust that when 
the Board of Trade introduces a Bill next session to deal 
with the laundry workers (which we understand is to be 
done) it will abandon the foolish attempt to confine the 
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operation of the minimum wage to the machine-ironers 
and calenderers. No possible harm can be done by 
including all the workers, and such a course will greatly 
simplify problems of administration. ' 


* * * 


It is also high time that the ridiculous lack of co- 
ordination between the Factory Act and Trade Board 
Inspectorates was dealt with, evenif no more far-reaching 
steps are taken to organise more effectively the whole of 
the fragments of departments dealing with labour regu- 
lation. We understand that factory inspectors are 
definitely precluded from taking cognisance of matters 
relating to minimum wages in the trades where 
such already exist, although they have to examine 
closely into rates and methods of payment in connection 
with the Piece-work Particulars Clause of the Factory 
Act, and with the questions of fines, deductions and truck. 
Unnecessary duplication of inspectorates amounts to a 
wanton clogging of the wheels of social reform. It irri- 
tates employers into a dislike and suspicion of every new 
proposal for a regulation of the standard of life, however 
reasonable it may be. The Home Office and the Board 
of Trade could easily settle this question during the 
recess. Failure to settle it will confirm the impression 
that ill-mannered departmental jealousy on one or both 
sides is the root of the difficulty. 


* * * 


In connection with the important Report on the 
increased cost of living which was issued by the Board 
of Trade last week, there is an interesting point to which 
we do not think that attention has anywhere been called. 
During the period under review, i.e., from 1900 to 1912, 
the rise in the cost of living in Australia was only 16 per 
cent. as compared with 15 per cent. in England and 
France, 51 per cent. in Canada, 39 per cent. in the United 
States, and from 30 to 40 per cent. throughout most of 
the rest of Europe. Yet it is Australia which has the 
highest rise of wages to record. In many cases the rise 
has amounted to 30 or 40 and in some to as much as 
80 or 90 per cent., whilst in practically all industries the 
workers have secured increases in their incomes more 
than sufficient to compensate them for the rise in general 
prices. Two deductions may legitimately be drawn 
from these facts: first, as to the effectiveness of the 
Wages Boards, by means of which most of these in- 
creases have been secured ; and, second, as to the mutual 
independence of the two phenomena of rising wages and 
rising prices. It is clear that there is no ground for the 
pessimistic view which is sometimes expressed that the 
establishment of a minimum wage or of State wage- 
raising machinery will never succeed in increasing the 
** real ’’ incomes of the workers because price increases 
will more than keep pace with wage increases. In 
Australia the thing has been and is being done. 


* * * 


The most important social reforms are often not 
those which receive the greatest attention. We have 
not noticed any mention of the introduction into British 
India of the system of medical inspection of children at 
school, a beginning that may have far-reaching results. 
In the Bombay Legislative Council three weeks ago, on 








the discussion of a resolution by Mr. Laluthai Sama!das, 
the Member of Council in charge of Education (Mr. 
Claud Hill) and the Director of Education (Mr. Sharpe) 
announced that the Bombay Government was about 
to appoint five full-time school medical officers, whose 
duty would be systematically to examine, at regular 
intervals, all the boys in the Government training 
colleges and secondary schools, together with those in the 
aided middle schools, the total number of pupils thus 
brought under inspection being more than 40,000. The 
system would eventually be applied to the primary 
schools of the Presidency. It was at the same time 
announced that the Bombay Municipality would prob- 
ably institute medical inspection in the municipal 


schools. 
* * * 


We imagine that a substantial proportion, if not the 
whole, of the £100,000 which is being appealed for with 
a view to securing “the adequate representation of the 
United Kingdom at the Olympic Games of 1916” will 
be forthcoming. We are a patriotic nation in most 
things, but especially where sport is concerned, and 
there are undoubtedly large numbers of well-to-do 
people who will be prepared to put their hands in their 
pockets for such an object if it is brought to their 
attention. We confess, however, that before com- 
mending the effort we should like to know a little more 
than we have so far been told as to exactly how this 
large sum of money, if it can be raised, is to be spent. 
Broadly, it may be said that there are two alternative 
policies. Either the organisers may pick out here and 
there, wherever they are to be found, a comparatively 
few specially promising youths, and induce them to 
devote their lives to training their muscles and to become 
to all intents and purposes, if not technically, pro- 
fessional athletes; or, secondly, they may direct their 
resources to the general encouragement and organisation 
of athletics all over the country on lines amateur in the 
spirit as well as in the letter, trusting that an increased 
popularity and a higher general level of accomplishment 
will lead to the emergence at the right moment of worthy 
representatives of British athletic prowess. If the first 
method is to be adopted, we had rather see the money 
devoted to horse-racing, since horses were presumably 
intended by Providence to spend their lives in taking 
exercise; but if the second, nothing but good, we 
believe, can result. It is all a question of what the 
promoters set before themselves as their primary object, 
the winning at all costs of a certain number of events in 
Berlin three years hence, or the permanent and general 
raising of the standard of British athletics. 


* * * 


The occasion of this appeal has led the Daily Citizen 
to the amazing discovery that the Amateur Rowing 
Association has a rule declaring that nobody is to be 
considered an amateur oarsman “ who is or has been, by 
trade or employment for wages, a mechanic, artisan or 
labourer, or engaged in any menial duty.”” The existence 
of such a rule isa stain of a sort from which we imagined 
British sportsmanship was free. As a preliminary to 
any further appeal for “a national effort” it must 
clearly be removed. 
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THE PERILOUS SITUATION OF 
THE LABOUR PARTY 


ANY people must have been puzzled by the 
M controversy which raged round the candi- 
dature of Mr. Kenyon at the Chesterfield 
by-election. On the face of things there appeared no 
cause for quarrelling. Mr. Kenyon was an official of the 
Miners’ Union, he adopted the Labour Party programme, 
and was prepared, if elected, to accept the Labour Party 
whips ; he was, in short, in every respect an orthodox, 
properly accredited, and satisfactory Labour candidate. 
But unfortunately—or fortunately—he was offered the 
full and enthusiastic support of the official Liberal 
organisation ; and he not only accepted the offer, but 
returned the compliment by expressing his admiration 
for the record of the Government, and inviting prominent 
Liberals on to his platform. Wherefore he had to be 
solemnly excommunicated by the executives of the 
Labour Party and of the Miners’ Federation. As the 
excommunication, however, had no effect upon his 
prospects, the net result is merely that the Labour 
Party has vindicated its theoretical “‘ independence ”’ at 
the cost of losing a seat. 

In one sense too much importance has been attached 
to the affair. It is not to be taken as a symptom of any 
widespread revolt amongst the Trade Unions against 
the central Labour caucus. It has not happened as 
part of any thought-out policy—few things, indeed, so 
happen in the Labour world—it has just arisen more or 
less accidentally out of the particular cireumstances of 
a particular election. But in another sense, as an 
illustration of the essential weakness of the present 
position of the Labour Party, its importance would be 
hard to exaggerate. Though it had no designer, it may 
have imitators, and we may be sure that the lesson of the 
election will not be lost on the central Liberal organisa- 
tion. Sosubtle, and yet so dangerous, a form of attack 
upon the integrity of the Labour Party will not fail in 
the future to be developed, and it is hard to see how it is 
to be resisted. When the Party paid salaries to its 
members it had a substantial hold over them, but now 
it has none except in so far as it can influence the local 
and trade organisations which are primarily responsible 
for each individual candidature. How ineffective this 
hold may be, even where the responsible Union is a 
great and centrally-organised body like the Miners’ 
Federation whose loyalty to the Labour Party is beyond 
all question, is shown by the fact that, in spite of all that 
has happened, Mr. Kenyon received public support not 
only from the local Miners’ Union, but from at least 
three sitting Miners’ Members, Mr. Harvey, Mr. Hancock, 
and Mr. J. Wilson, and also from Mr. W. J. Davis, the 
Chairman of the Parliamentary Committee of the Trade 
Union Congress. 

In his letter announcing the decision of the Labour 
Party Executive Mr. Ramsay Macdonald pointed out 
to Mr. Kenyon that if they acquiesced in such be- 
haviour as his, the continued existence of the Party 
would become impossible. And, of course, Mr. Mac- 
donald is right. A few more of such incidents, and the 


Labour Party as an independent factor in politics will 


be at an end. But what does this mean? If—as has 
often happened in municipal elections where there was 
a Socialist to fight—a Unionist (or a Liberal) candidate 
were to secure the support of the local Liberal (or 
Unionist) organisation without being asked to abandon 
his principles, his programme, or even his Party label, 
he would consider himself fortunate indeed. Why, 
then, when a Labour candidate meets with the same 
piece of good fortune, is it necessary for him to spurn 
it on pain of being repudiated by his friends and his 
chosen official leaders? The answer is simple. The 
distinction between the Labour and Liberal parties 
is at the present moment an almost purely factitious 
one ; so far as the general public is concerned, it may be 
said to begin and end with the rule which forbids 
members of the Labour Party to appear on political 
platforms with official Liberals; if that rule is not 
observed, the distinction disappears, and with it the 
possibility of a separate existence. 

We are not to be understood as saying that there is 
no real difference between the Labour Party and the 
Liberal Party. The difference exists, and is, we believe, 
a vital as well as areal one. It consists in the fact that, 
whilst the Liberal caucus is mainly controlled by rich 
men, the Labour caucus, with all its faults, is actually 
controlled by working men, and though for one reason 
or another it may often fail in the expression of the 
needs of working men and in the active representation 
of their interests, it can never, by reason of its very 
constitution, consciously or for long actually run counter 
to those interests. But the rank-and-file elector who is 
asked to vote for a Labour as against a Liberal candidate 
knows little or nothing of this essential distinction. He 
looks at the surface of things, at programmes, and at 
past votes recorded in the House of Commons, and he 
sees that on their record the Labour members, as a 
whole, are in action scarcely as “‘ independent” as 
certain sections, notably the Land Values group, of the 
official supporters of the Government. He knows—if he 
knows anything at alf about it—that the Liberal whips 
can count, in an important division on any subject, upon 
the support of the Labour Party, at least as certainly as 
upon that of, say, Mr. Chiozza Money, and far more 
certainly than upon that of Mr. Wedgwood. Throughout 
the past session, for example, the Labour Party has 
found no differences with the Government that it has 
deemed worthy of fighting or even of making itself 
inconvenient about; it has formally introduced a 
number of excellent Bills, but it has brought no pressure 
to bear upon the Government to get those Bills passed ; 
it has secured no promises for the future ; it has made 
scarcely any use even of such opportunities as normally 
occur in any session of voicing the urgent need for the 
various pieces of social legislation which it advocates. 
There are the abolition of the Poor Law, the wholesale 
extension of the Trade Boards Act, the remedying of the 
hardships inflicted by the contributory basis of the 
Insurance Act, the legal limitation of hours on the 
railways and elsewhere, the provision of drastic means 
for the clearing of slums, the revision and extension of 
the Factory Acts, the remedying of the hundred and one 
deficiencies in the public provision made for children, 
the taking, whilst there is vet time, of adequate measures 
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to cope with the next wave of unemployment, not to 
mention the nationalisation of railways and mines. On 
all these questions the Labour Party has a policy of its 
own; yet it has done nothing during the session to 
make the public aware that it holds stronger views than 
the Government as tothe urgency of any one of them; and 
it has readily acquiesced in a six months’ Parliamentary 
holiday with all these problems still unsolved and these 
needs still unsatisfied. The case against Mr. Kenyon is 
that he has openly declared his satisfaction with the 
Liberal Government, what it has done and what it is 
going to do—but to all appearances the Labour Party 
is equally satisfied. Under such circumstances how is 
it possible to blame Mr. Kenyon or those who have 
supported him for acting as if the Liberal and Labour 
parties were friends instead of enemies? In his letter to 
Mr. Kenyon Mr. Macdonald described the suggestion 
which had been made that he should speak with Mr. Ure 
on Mr. Kenyon’s behalf as “ ridiculously absurd.’’ What 
Mr. Macdonald apparently does not realise is that, whilst 
such a suggestion sounds strange enough, no doubt, to 
him and to the inner circle of the Labour caucus, it does 
not appear to anyone else as either “ ridiculous ”’ or 
“absurd.”” On the contrary, it is the contrast between 
the harmonious relations of the two parties inside the 
House and their hostility outside that, to the ordinary 
uninitiated elector—who has never heard of the existence 
of the Labour Party’s “ constitution ”’—seems rather 
absurd. Mr. Lloyd George’s telegram to the candidate 
wishing him success and congratulating him upon * the 
wise policy of making Liberalism and Labour stand 
together and not apart ’’ would seem, on the face of it, to 
express the commonsense of the situation. 

Yet beyond doubt Mr. Macdonald is right in holding 
that, if the two parties do stand together everywhere in 
the fashion in which they have stood together at Ches- 
terfield, the smaller party will inevitably be absorbed 
and disappear, and that at no very distant date. If the 
two organisations were to act as a single party in the 
country as well as in the House, the practice of using 
separate labels would become too patently anomalous 
to be maintained. The problem, therefore, which the 
Labour Party executive and its chairman have to face 
is how to make the public which is sympathetic towards 
them realise that such a combination or absorption 
would be not commonsense, but a catastrophe. At 
present the public realises nothing of the sort; and, what 
is more, the action of Messrs. Hancock, Harvey, and 
Wilson shows that some of the Labour members them- 
selves do not realise it. 

Of one thing we are quite sure : that the remedy for 
the perilous situation which has arisen is not to be found 
in any platform campaign of abuse directed by Labour 
speakers against the Liberal party. Such oratory may 
be as sincere as you please ; it may represent accurately 
the attitude of the speakers towards the present Govern- 
ment; but unless it is accompanied and supported by 
constant and sustained action in Parliament, it will not 
convince. The electors have to be made to feel that the 
presence of the Labour Party as an independent body 
in the House of Commons is worth something to them, 
and that its disappearance would make a difference not 
only at by-elections, but all the time. 





THE PERPETUATION OF THE 
WORKHOUSE 


are reduced once more to wondering 
whether Mr. Asquith and the other members 
of the Cabinet are blind to the continued 
ineptitude of the administration by Mr. John Burns of 
the Poor Law side of the Local Government Board ; or 
whether the Prime Minister and Cabinet have given it 
up as a bad job, and definitely abandoned the idea of 
Poor Law Reform. For here is Mr. Burns cynically 
publishing, just as Parliament is about to be prorogued, 
so that no attention can be called to it—yet not actually 
whilst the House is not sitting, lest this should be made 
a ground of complaint—a projected New Poor Law 
Order which, without effecting more than one or two 
improvements of detail, rehabilitates, ratifies, and 
perpetuates what is the special and universally con- 
demned disgrace of our Poor Law, the General Mixed 
Workhouse. 
Let us realise the position. Seven years ago a Royal 
Commission was appointed to inquire into the whole 
subject of the Poor Laws and their administration, 
which, on the contemporary admission of the Local 
Government Board itself, seriously needed reform. On 
that Commission there sat, besides independent experts, 
the permanent heads of the three Local Government 
Boards of England, Scotland, and Ireland respectively, 
together with a majority composed of past or present 
Poor Law Guardians of experience and repute. The 
Commissioners, whose painstaking and exhaustive in- 
quiry lasted over four years, unfortunately could not 
agree on a unanimous Report, though the Majority and 
Minority Reports had a great many conclusions and 
recommendations in common. On some important 
points, indeed, the Commissioners were unanimous ; 
and among these was a complete and decisive condemna- 
tion of the General Mixed Workhouse. The whole Com- 
mission, including the three experienced chiefs of the 
Local Government Boards themselves, recommended 
that this evil monstrosity, unintended by the authors of 
the 1834 Report and unknown to the Poor Law systems 
of Continental nations—in which are permanently 
aggregated (so far as five-sixths of the Unions are con- 
cerned), in a single institution, infants and adults, the 
able-bodied and the senile, sick and whole, the sane and 
the mentally deficient, the noisy and disorderly with 
the quiet and well-conducted, the virtuous with the 
vicious—should be abolished. This recommendation, 
endorsed by every practical philanthropist, was hailed 
with delight by nearly every section of public opinion, 
except the Poor Law Guardians themselves ; and even 
of these a large proportion serving in the great centres 
of population welcomed the proposed substitution, 
which they were themselves effecting, of separate 
specialised institutions in which proper provision 
(impossible in a single undifferentiated “* workhouse ’’) 
could be made for the various classes of the sick and 
infirm, the children of different ages and requirements, 
the mentally defective of different kinds, the helpless 
aged and the healthy able-bodied adults. Legislation 
and administrative reform, on the universally accepted 
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line of “ classification by institutions,” was at one time 
actually contemplated in the Cabinet itself. But the 
susceptibilities of the Poor Law Branch of the English 
Local Government Board had been offended, and Mr. 
Burns unhappily made himself the instrument for 
persistently stopping all Poor Law Reform. It is not too 
much to say that, since the publication in 1909 of the 
Reports of the Poor Law Commission, not one of the 
main evils to which they drew attention has been 
remedied. And now, recovered from their momentary 
alarm, the present officials on the Poor Law side of the 
English Local Government Board are defiantly ignoring 
all the evils revealed by the Commissioners’ Report, all 
their reasoned condemnations and all their unanimous 
recommendations ; and are on the point of once more 
using the signature of Mr. Burns to promulgate as law a 
Poor Law Order which accepts and endorses, without a 
word of qualification or disapproval, the perpetuation of 
the General Mixed Workhouse itself. 

The draft of the Order, which Mr. Burns intends, it is 
reported, to sign early in the autumn, is little more than 
a re-enactment, with verbal alterations, of that part of the 
General Consolidated Order of 1847 which relates to the 
workhouse. The detailed alterations, we may at once 
concede, are often improvements, so far as regulations 
can ensure good administration, which is not saying 
very much. But even the improvements make us realise 
how sadly workhouse administration is vitiated from 
the start by the very nature of the institution—an 
institution, be it remembered, that was designed, and is 
still maintained, as a “ test” of destitution, into which 
all and sundry “ destitute ’’ persons, sick or well, have 
to be admitted on demand. Thus it is to be laid down 
that in future children are to be excluded from the 
workhouse. We rejoice—until we see that they may 
always remain in the General Mixed Workhouse for six 
weeks ; that the General Mixed Workhouse is normally 
to be the only available place for children up to five 
years of age ; and that sick children of any age, suffering 
from any kind of illness, and mentally deficient children 
of any age, and healthy children of any age, for this or 
that special reason, may be detained in the General 
Mixed Workhouse without limit of time and without 
any provision being made for their isolation from the 
other inmates, or even for their instruction, occupation, 
or supervision by any qualified person. There will thus 
be, taking England as a whole, always a large child 
population in the General Mixed Workhouse at any one 
time, probably many thousands—some of the children 
for quite a long time—even if Mr. Burns’s new Order 
is implicitly obeyed. With regard to these infants and 
children, we welcome the provision for a more frequent 
and detailed inspection of each of them, along with a 
more elaborate recording of the sick of all ages by the 
already overworked and underpaid Workhouse Medical 
Officer. But there is nothing in the Order requiring the 
provision of a properly situated and suitably equipped 
nursery for these little ones, and nothing requiring the 
provision of even one nurse or qualified paid attendant. 
It was definitely given in evidence by one of the Local 
Government Board’s own medical inspectors, and 
verified by the Commission’s own inquiries, that the 
mortality in the workhouse nurseries was large, and in 


some workhouses many times as great as in others. This is 
a sore point with the Local Government Board. How 
large the relative infant mortality is, and to what it is 
due, is hotly disputed. We think it of some significance 
that statistics of mortality in workhouse nurseries are 
carefully concealed. What the Commissioners themselves 
saw—and smelt (!)—in the workhouse nurseries (in some 
of which the infants never for years went out into the open 
air) seemed, to put it mildly, deserving of change. Mr. 
Burns has either called for no statistical or medical 
report on workhouse nurseries or, if he has obtained 
one, he has elected not to publish it. The draft Order is 
silent on the subject, and backward Boards of Guardians, 
especially in the five hundred Rural Unions, will still be 
allowed to go on thinking any room good enough for 
pauper infants and any old pauper woman, however 
feeble-minded or incompetent, sufficiently qualified to 
look after them. 

As for the sick, a further attempt is to be made to 
improve the nursing staff, though—just because the 
General Mixed Workhouse of the country districts 
cannot be made a proper place for the sick—it will still 
be possible for the only institution locally available for 
the reception of persons seriously ill to be without either 
a doctor on the premises or even a single trained nurse. 
For the thirty or forty thousand mentally defective 
people in the General Mixed Workhouse, who are to be 
seen in the five hundred rural workhouses mixed day 
and night with the sane, the Order does literally nothing. 
Repeated Committees and Royal Commissions, and all 
the investigators, have urged for the last fifteen years 
that these poor witless folk should be taken out of the 
General Mixed Workhouse and put under proper super- 
vision and care in places specially designed for them. 
The discomfort, annoyance, and misery that such poor 
people often inflict, not only on each other, but also on 
the sane old folk, with whom they are usually associated 
day and night, is often indescribable. Inspector after 
inspector has reported it as a scandalous cruelty. Yet 
when the Mentally Defectives Bill was under considera- 
tion it was the Poor Law officials of the Local Govern- 
ment Board in the Cabinet, it was Mr. Burns himself, 
who would not let these people go. The truth is that in 
many a rural workhouse, where the healthy able-bodied 
find no place, it is the feeble-minded inmates who do the 
work of the establishment. Said one artless witness to 
the Royal Commission: “If you remove the feeble- 
minded women from the workhouse, who will do the 
scrubbing ?” 

Finally, when we come to the aged and infirm, for 
many thousands of whom, notwithstanding the Old Age 
Pensions Act (which gives nothing until 70, and then 
not enough for the friendless aged to live on), the work- 
house is still the only available refuge, we have to record 
our disappointment that the draft Order retains to the 
full the spirit of that of 1847 which it is to rescind. 
There is (apart from the illusory statutory provision as to 
the right of aged married couples to separate apartments) 
not a word about giving the old people special quarters 
and making these into a comfortable home. No one can 
compare on this point the draft Order which Mr. Burns 
is about to issue with the Circulars sent out by Mr. 
Fowler in 1895 and by Mr. Chaplin in 1896 and 1900 
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without noticing, with shame, that it is to be left for 
Mr. Burns, under an administration claiming to be 
specially the friends of the poor, to go “ back to 1847.” 
Instead of incorporating in the codification of 1913 the 
provisions of the Circulars of 1895, 1896, and 1900, which 
remain to this day the latest authoritative declaration 
of policy of the Local Government Board, and which 
aim at securing for the well-conducted aged really com- 
fortable accommodation and generous treatment, these 
Circulars are not so much as referred to, and they are, 
accordingly, silently to be superseded. Will Mr. Burns 
explain why he wishes to go down in Poor Law history 
as less generous to the well-conducted, deserving aged 
than the late Sir Henry Fowler and Mr. Chaplin ? 
There are other innovations in the draft Order which 
are of doubtful character. The Guardians are to be 
required to entrust practically the whole workhouse 
administration to a small committee, which will meet in 
private, and from which it will be possible to exclude 
the troublesome “labour member,” or woman, or 
Roman Catholic, or any inconvenient critic. The work- 
house inmate with a grievance loses his present statutory 
right to appear before the whole Board. The local Press 
is to know nothing of what is going on inside the work- 
house. The Nonconformist inmate sees his religious 
privileges cut down, or at any rate weakened, by not 
being expressly set forth. Sick wards, lunatic wards, and 
nurseries are mentioned; but there is nothing to require 
the Guardians to provide separate accommodation and 
properly specialised equipment and staff for any of these, 
however numerous may be the inmates requiring it. 
Indeed, the draft Order practically accepts the view 
that, so far as five-sixths of the Unions are concerned, 
the workhouse must continue to be, in the fullest sense, 
“* mixed.’ Instead of insisting on additional classifica- 
tion—for instance, on the mentally defectives being 
separated from the sane, the sick children from sick 
adults, the young women coming in for confinement 
from the other female inmates—the rules as to classifica- 
tion are so relaxed as to enable even the most backward 
Boards of Guardians to do as they please. The President 
of the Local Government Board ought to abandon any 
idea of issuing any new Workhouse Order at all. It is 
surely high time that we gave up altogether the work- 
house idea, and adopted (as the Royal Commission was 
unanimous in recommending and as the County Councils 
Association has itself requested) a county organisation of 
properly specialised institutions for the sick, for the 
mentally defective, for the aged, and, so far as institu- 
tions are required at all, for the children and the able- 
bodied. 


THE HUMAN NATURE OF RIOTS 


NYONE who knows U!ster must have smiled as 
he read the London Press on the recent rioting 
in Derry. Here we had the ludicrous spec- 

tacle of all the respectabilities of the newspaper world 
putting themselves at the head of rival crowds of stone- 
throwing corner-boys, as though the salvation of the race 
depended on the issue of the shindy. The Telegraph, 
especially, made of itself a vast Orange banner. It might 








almost as well, one felt, have printed ‘“‘ To Hell with the 
Pope !”’ in big letters across the top of one of its columns. 
There could be nothing sillier than to imagine that riots 
such as have just been brought to an end in Derry repre- 
sent a conflict between the butchers and the lambs. They 
are simply the last survivals of faction-fights in Ireland, 
neither side being noticeably more innocent than the 
other. There is about as much reason in them as in the 
ancient quarrel between the Two-year-olds and the 
Three-year-olds, the Munster factions which broke each 
other’s heads for several generations in a dispute origin- 
ally arising over the question whether a certain bullock 
was two or three years of age. An attempt was made 
some years ago by an Irish writer to glorify faction-fights 
as relics of the Heroic Age, when the partisans of various 
chiefs rushed at each other's hair without any particular 
reason. If the writer accepts Shakespeare’s view of the 
Heroic Age as we find it expressed in Troilus and Cressida, 
we are inclined to agree. The Heroic Age was in one 
aspect the age of egoism which preceded the age of 
patriotism. But the egoisms and furies which are terrible 
as an army with banners in the youth of the world are 
as shabby as greed two or three thousand years later. 
The faction-fight has lost the wonder of the squabbles of 
heroes just as the gin-palace has lost the wonder of the 
banqueting-hall of Agamemnon or Finn MacCool. And 
as for that sectarian bloodiness which can now be 
studied in the north of Ireland alone of all places in 
Western Europe—well, it is, as we have said, simply 
the disreputable remains of a faction-fight, in which 
thousands of men, women and children ignorantly bite 
their thumbs at each other to the rusty old battle cries of 
“ To Hell with King William !”” and “* To Hell with the 
Pope!” 

On each side of the quarrel, the very infants are 
brought up in the imagination that the other side is, 
generally speaking, a horde of murderous, thieving, 
lying, cowardly persons. But, so far as we have observed, 
the Protestants hold wilder views in this matter than 
the Catholics. The Orange mind is infinitely more 
sectarian than the Nationalist, and sectarianism more 
surely than anything else breeds fears and hatreds, a 
sad litter of ghosts to stiffen the hair of the young. The 
Orange child is taught at his mother’s knee that the 
dangers which surrounded the American settler when 
Red Indians were on the warpath were as nothing com- 
pared to the danger which threatens the good Ulster 
Protestant from the hosts of Rome. He is taught that 
Rome has a fire ready for his heels and a knife for his 
throat—or his back—and that the history of the world 
would be one long “ Foxe’s Book of Martyrs,” if only the 
Papishes were able to execute the desires of their 
wicked eyes. It is admitted occasionally—for friend- 
ships occur between Protestant and Catholic—that the 
Papishes would be all right if it were not for the priests, 
but they are bound, it is always added, according to 
their religion to lie or kill or commit any crime that may 
be to the interest of their Church. One of the favourite 
stories in Protestant circles relates how a Protestant 
once contracted a friendship with a Catholic and how 
the Catholic on his death-bed called the Protestant to 
his side and warned him never to make friends with one 
of his faith again—‘ for many’s the time,” says he, “ I 
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felt like puttin’ a knife in you, just for my religion.” 
Obviously, in so perilous a world, it behoves the Pro- 
testant ever to be on the watch. It is not surprising 
that Orangemen should persuade themselves that a 
defensive organisation is needed, and that they have it 
in the Orange Society. They always declare, indeed, 
that they are organised solely for defensive purposes. 
At the same time, the very existence of a population 
of potential cut-throats only a few streets off seems, in 
days when the blood is up, to be in itself a challenge to 
action. How often have we seen the Orange bands in 
Belfast as they passed the end of some Catholic street 
pause and hold up a banner with a portrait of Oliver 
Cromwell or some other good Orangeman on it, just to 
remind the green-handkerchicfed mob, kept back by 
two lines of police, that heroes once lived who knew how 
to deal with them and their sort! And meanwhile flute 
and drum would play with a double fierceness so that no 
Papish ear might miss a note of the grand old chorus : 


Slitter—slaughter ! 
Holy water ! 
Sprinkle the Papishes every one ! 
And that’s what we'll do, 
And we'll cut them in two, 
And the Protestant Boys will carry the drum ! 


We observe in one account of the origin of the Derry 
riots that some of the youths in the visiting Orange 
procession are said to have made imitation signs of the 
Cross mockingly in view of the Catholic onlookers. 
That is symbolic enough of the arrogant contempt 
which the Orangemen used to feel—though we believe 
there is more than a little change in the present 
generation—for the religion of the other side. We do 
not mean to say that the other side also has not its 
sectarian drama and literature. Is there not the merry 
rhyme against the Protestants : 


Proddy-woddy green-gut 
Couldn’t say his prayers. 
*Took him by the left leg, 
And threw him down the stairs. 


But, on the whole, the Nationalist defiance expresses 
itself in shouts and songs that are purely patriotic in 
character. The great song of the Nationalists is “* The 
Boys of Wexford.”” They hurl idealisms as well as stones 
at theirenemies. But the point is that to speak of either 
side in this twopenny-halfpenny feud as acting wholly, 
or even mainly, on the defensive is—or was, until Mr. 
Devlin instructed his followers in the beauties of peace 
during the past twelve or thirteen years—mere rubbish 
for the gallery. It is of the essence of faction-fighting 
ever to provoke and to be on the look-out for provoca- 
tion. That an enemy should walk down one’s street, 
that he should whistle his favourite tune, that he should 
cheer his football-team, that (as we have said) he should 
even be alive, is considered provocation almost insuffer- 
able. Hence a knot of young Prods, having caught a 
young Teague in the act of cumbering the ground, will 
not desist from hammering him until he has cursed the 
Pope. And a knot of young Teagues, having captured 
a young Prod guilty of the same enormity, will insist 
upon King William being cursed as the price of his 
liberty. 





But the larger furies of rioting only begin when an un- 
friendly procession looms in the distance with its drums 
and its flags. They start, as a rule, with skirmishes by 
the youngsters, who have brought away rivets in their 
pockets from the shipyards or have torn up a street for 
its kidney-stones. The procession goes on its way 
defiantly, till too deadly a volley reaches it, and then 
suddenly like a wild tide the members pour over the 
breakwater of police that separates them from the stone- 
throwers, and the tumult begins that will be renewed 
that night in the streets with a lascivious joy. Before 
long tales are flying about of outrages perpetrated by the 
other side, who are invariably regarded as cowards and 
blackguards ; and tender mothers, hearing them, thank 
Heaven that the babes they once suckled are fierce. 
And so the riot, which began with a lot of bad boys 
miching from their work, quickly raises a banner in 
every home, and soon a more reputable type of worker, 
the horrors of history working back into his brain, comes 
out and joins the crowds. Then the Lord Mayor hurries 
to the scene and reads the Riot Act, which nobody hears 
or pays any attention to, and the police rush this way and 
that with their batons, giving blows on skull and shoulder 
and receiving as bad from swift stones, and the wounded 
are carried off bleeding to the hospital on side-cars. Then 
the soldiers come out, and the crowds fly from the naked 
bayonet. But only foraninstant. The charge has to be 
renewed again and again. Both sides in the meanwhile 
curse the police for attacking them instead of the other 
people. The Protestants denounce them as Papists and 
Fenians: the Nationalists as hirelings of Dublin Castle. 
And next day the newspapers on both sides represent the 
affray as an unprovoked attack on a party of innocents, 
and give new fuel to the passions of the mob. The riot 
then continues as before till somebody dies or gets tired. 

It is only fair to say, however, that if faction-fighting 
has begun in Ulster again during the present year, it is 
primarily the fault of the Craigs and the Carsons, who 
have traded in hostilities with an unreason worthy of the 
Dark Ages. They know that, human nature being what 
it is, it is easier to rouse men through their hatreds than 
through their affections. They have puffed out their 
cheeks and blown the wind of their oratory on a fire of 
sectarianism that was nearly dead, till it is now in full 
flame again. Meanwhile, it is interesting for the rest of us 
to remember that the only occasion on which Protestants 
and Catholics ever lived like a happy family in Derry, 
the scene of the latest fighting, was under Grattan’s 
Parliament, when Ireland had an old-fashioned kind of 
Home Rule. 


THE MEXICAN SITUATION 
TT refusal of President Wilson to recognise 


General Huerta as Provisional President of 

Mexico creates a situation which is puzzling 
and a little disturbing to those who had believed the 
days of dollar diplomacy to be dead. Outsiders will be 
inclined to speculate on the motives of the little band of 
advisers at Washington whose influence has determined 
the attitude of the American President. It is well known 
that Mr. Lane Wilson, late United States Ambassador 
at Mexico City, was warmly in favour of the recognition 
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of Huerta; the chief European Powers have accorded 
recognition; even the Mexican Parliament, which was 
elected under the auspices of the Madero family, has 
expressed its unanimous approval of his dictatorship 
until the elections of October 24th. The aloofness of 
President Wilson’s attitude will do much to embarrass 
the harmonious working of the electoral machinery, and 
will, moreover, intensify that anti-American feeling 
which of late has been a marked feature of the popular 
side of Mexican revolts. 

There have been incidents, too, which seem to show 
an unjustifiable partiality on the side of the United 
States Government—notably the delivery of Mexican 
mails to Carranza, whose actions class him as little 
less than a brigand, informed by no genuine political 
purpose. American public opinion, especially in the 
Southern States, has been emphatically on the side of 
the Maderista faction, and to a certain degree it can be 
acquitted of being swayed by financial interest. Madero 
was educated in America ; he had a slight smattering of 
American sympathies and ideals. “I want,” he said, 
“to see American energy, American brains, and Ameri- 
can capital come to this country and assist in its develop- 
ment and progress. Americans will always find a good 
friend in me and in my government.” 

Naturally a wave of sympathy swept over the United 
States when he was deposed and executed in February 
last, and Americans had a genuine distrust for his 
successor. There were not wanting those, however, 
who were inclined to import a national jealousy into 
the affair by suggesting that Huerta was largely sup- 
ported by British interests, and the suggestion has some 
influence on American public opinion to-day. Others, 
again, have gladly watched insurrection in the north in 
the hope that it might lead to the secession of certain 
States (notably Sonora, Chihuahua and Coahuila) 
and their ultimate absorption in the United States. 
That, however, is beyond the realm of probability. 
Anti-American feeling, even among the Maderistas, 
is sufficiently strong to stifle any idea of secession, 
and hitherto rebel leaders have ignored all overtures 
made to them by intriguers across the border. 

But behind the political problem of Mexico lies the 
industrial problem, the real cause of all its unrest. 
Within the last generation a world of wealth has been 
opened up by foreign capital, and there is the difficulty 
of harmonising modern commercial development with 
institutions largely medieval or feudal. As yet the 
outsider has hardly recognised the extent of Mexico's 
resources and the field for exploitation that they offer. 
The huge production of silver and gold has until recently 
turned all eyes from more commonplace avenues of 
investment, and it was not until a dozen years ago that 
the first oil-streams were tapped. Yet at present 
Mexico is one of the first oil-producing countries of the 
world, even though the rich fields of Oaxaca are prac- 
tically untouched. Again, in water-power for the pro- 
duction of electricity not even Finland or Switzerland 
can compete with this amazing republic. Excepting 
coal, it contains the essentials of motive power in a 
remarkable degree, and raw products of every kind are 
in abundance. There is nothing to keep Mexico from 
developing into one of the great manufacturing countries 
of the world ; in fact, the process has already begun. 

Thirty years ago Diaz and his financial genius, José 
Limantour, foresaw wealth and power in this indus- 
trialisation of Mexico, and their chief fault was that they 
forced it along at an unnatural pace. Nothing was 





allowed to stand in the way of the concession-hunters 
who thronged to Mexico City, not even the decision of a 
Supreme Court. Diaz kept rigid order to give the 
incoming capitalists free play, exterminating the 
Southern bandits and deporting large numbers of 
Yaqui Indians who objected to the incursion of an 
American company. Mexico became a model of crude, 
materialistic progress ; electric light flooded the towns, 
and the new railways were thronged with freight trains— 
the only shadow in the picture being the growing 
unsettlement of the peon. The peon, however, supplies 
40 per cent. of the population, and forms a compact 
working class. Under the old feudal system of Mexico 
he was fairly happy, content to sell his labour and that 
of his posterity to the haciendas for an advance of 
forty pesos, and little concerned whether his debt was 
ever paid off so long as he got his handful of tortillas, 
his innumerable feast-days, and his occasional pulquae 
debauch. It was a system of semi-slavery, beneficial 
only to the seven thousand families who own practically 
all the land of Mexico; but it was made tolerable by 
humane and almost democratic relations between the 
peon and his owner. 

The appearance of the new capitalist and the labour 
agent changed in a flash the whole easy structure of 
Mexican society. Within a few years electric cars had 
replaced the mule tramways; there was a whirring of 
hydro-electric plants, and an incessant demand for 
labour to run the factories and concerns that were 
springing up daily. The labour agent’s offer of fifty 
cents a day was sufficient temptation to the peon to 
make him sign a six-months’ contract, and then, torn up 
from his comfortable roots, he began to remember that 
old easy life on the haciendas and to conceive a vivid 
dislike for the new industry that turned him out prac- 
tically penniless at the end of his contract. The change 
of status from peon to proletarian was too abrupt for 
one generation, and the knowledge that the exploiters 
were largely foreign tended to increase his dissatis- 
faction. For, despite his loose and slipshod ideas of 
patriotism, the Mexican is intensely national. 

It is this inflammable class of delocalised peons, dis- 
trusting industrialism and foreign capitalists, that makes 
it possible for any adventurer with sufficient personality 
to start a revolt, whether of a political or a privateering 
character. The peons, although of pure Indian blood, 
are not entirely a decadent race ; they have produced 
Guerrero and the great Juarez, and in mental capacity 
there is no sharp division between them and the mestizos, 
or the pure-blooded Mexicans. Three years ago Fran- 
cisco Madero gained their sympathies because of his 
promises of political reform, a more just distribution of 
land, and sweeping changes generally, and they hailed 
him as liberator. Madero was a member of a very rich 
family that owned large estates near the city of Torreon, 
and was identified with the old order rather than with 
the newer industrialism. But he was weak, unstable, and 
essentially an opportunist. At the time he was talking 
of reform and radical changes to the peons he was 
secretly holding out promises to the concession-hunters. 
He had also a genius for intrigue, even quite unnecessary 
intrigue. Nothing could have been surer, for instance, 
than his prospects of election in September, 1911, when 
Diaz had resigned and he was the hero of the people; 
yet he used every kind of corrupt means to make his 
return absolutely certain. In theory the Mexican 
constitution is democratic, every citizen twenty-five 
years old, who is not a member of the ecclesiastical state, 
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being entitled to a vote. Actually, however, the vote 
is reserved to those whose names have been put on the 
roll by an official sent round by the Government ; and 
the majority of the peons, illiterate, easy-going, do not 
bother to find out whether they are among the number. 
Madero took the precaution of filling the rolls with the 
names of his own followers, and even when a ballot 
occasionally went wrong it was the Maderista and not 
his opponent who ultimately took his place in Par- 
liament. 

Such corruption could perhaps be overlooked had it 
not been endemic in the Madero regime. Fractious 
rebels, like Zapata, were bought off ; more concession- 
hunters thronged Mexico City than were evident even 
in the latter days of Diaz. This little, ambitious man 
who had talked so volubly about land and industrial 
reform became in a few months an aimless autocrat, 
whose only idea of satisfying the peons lay in dismissing 
a few American and European engine-drivers on the 
State railways and putting Mexicans in their places. As 
for finance, it is enough to say that the $63,000,000 
surplus left by the Diaz Government, together with a 
$100,000,000 loan, faded away to a balance of $188,000, 
and an examination of the Treasury accounts by the 
Huerta Government failed to discover the channels of 
leakage. 

It is probable that the Huerta Government, despite 
its depleted resources, will be able to put down sporadic 
outbreaks and carry out the forthcoming elections to a 
decisive issue. General Huerta is a brusque, capable 
old soldier, who has shown himself honest enough in 
keeping the agreement made with Felix Diaz in February 
last, notwithstanding the overtures that have been 
made to him to allow himself to be nominated for the 
Chief Magistracy. While he is in charge of affairs all 
hints of intervention from the United States have an 
air of unwarranted provocation. Beyond the burning 
of a few haciendas in the south and the closing down of 
a couple of mines in the north, there has been little inter- 
ference with commerce or foreign capital. Indeed, 
even the turbulences of active revolution hardly affected 
the orderly processes of commerce, as a glance at the 
Mexican trade returns for the year 1911 will show. 
Nor were the dividends of big companies, like the 
Mexico Light and Power Co., Ltd. (owned by Lord 
Cowdray and a few other capitalists), affected to an 
alarming degree. 

But though Felix Diaz will probably be elected 
President in October, and the United States accord him 
recognition in due course, the real problem of Mexico 
will remain to be solved. Its industrial awakening has 
not come of its own accord like that of Japan: it has 
been prodded into an uneasy activity from without. 
The spectacle of a Mexico superficially prosperous, but 
in reality disciplined and enslaved by its own Govern- 
ment for the benefit of foreign capitalists, is not a 
pleasing one to the imagination. The only hope for 
the future lies in the enlightenment and emancipation 
of the peon. 

vs 


THE CHANGE IN VILLAGES 


HE last fifteen years have seen a complete 
revolution in villages. A new spirit has 


informed them—slowly, of course, as all 
things happen in villages, but surely. They are, in their 
silent and passionate way, alert and awake. Not twenty 


years ago the labourers on a farm met together and 
decided that the price given for hoeing was too small. 
Hoeing is piece-work and paid by the acre. The meeting 
resolved that they would stand together for an extra 
threepence. They elected unanimously as spokesman 
a sturdy ex-marine, with a crop of curly grey hair and a 
bronzed, stern face. When the hoeing time came round 
the farmer called his men together and told them there 
was the hoeing, at the usual price. The ex-marine 
politely said, ‘“* Look here, master, we have talked this 
out and we all think that we ought to have threepence 
more.” There was a pause, a long, awkward pause, and 
then, in a sort of chorus, the malcontents spoke: “* Let 
him speak for hisself. We be your men, master.”” They 
stood by and saw the ex-marine discharged and went out 
to the fields, on the old terms, as one man. Nearly all 
these men are alive and at work on those same fields. But 
the story is now impossible. It could not happen again. 
First of all the men are much more sober. The agricul- 
tural labourer, untouched by the teetotal faction, has 
reformed himself in the way the middle classes reformed 
themselves, by stages. It was once no disgrace to be 
drunk and asleep by the roadside. No man is ever seen 
thus now. Then came the stage when a man was not 
called drunk if he could get home alone. Then the 
standard rose and he had to walk home without feather- 
stitching down the road. Lastly, he may drink what he 
can carry, but he must not show that he is carrying it at 
all; and when he gets home there must be no noises. He 
is not even allowed to sing. The landlords stop songs in 
the taproom by the desire of the police, and the puritanic 
fury of the neighbours persecutes singing in the roads and 
lanes. A standard of sobriety is enforced, often harshly 
and crudely. But it is attained. 

Of all the agencies which contribute to this condition of 
things the most potent is the bicycle. The boys have had 
bicycles for fifteen years, and the first cyclists are now 
old married men, with little families. They have all seen 
the country and the towns within a radius of at least 
thirty miles. They are not hedged about with purely 
parochial notions. They have less veneration for the 
oracles of the taproom, and they are citizens, not of the 
parish, but of the half-county. They also buy and use, 
with tireless and tiresome use, the strident gramophone. 
Its records pour into cottages and the people get the town 
outlook from the town songs and jests. The influx of new 
farming machines not only stimulates a love of mechanics 
but brings the people into touch with the drivers, 
repairers and explainers of these things. They learn to 
discern weak points in the motor-elevators or circular 
saws, even to repair things themselves and to suggest 
improvements. The old labourer, who never saw the 
trams in the town twelve miles away, is underrated, 
too much underrated some of us think. Then the later 
race of emigrants has not cut the painter completely, as 
did the older race. They can and do write constant 
letters from Canada and Australia. They send illustrated 
papers and photographs. The Canadians even come home 
for the winter, which they can do for little more than the 
cost of their four months’ hibernation. They are bold 
and easy fellows, who talk freely of what they have seen 
and heard. Grandfer Hodge and his ale pot, who used to 
be all in all, is now hustled aside, his authority ques- 
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tioned, and his patient, giant tasks counted against him 
as sheer stupidity. The young folk dance—to gramo- 
phones, it is true, but they dance. If you ask the night- 
school boys (@t. 14 to 18) what they want to learn about 
they will say motor-cars, or else something astonishing, 
like deep-sea dredging or the history of North-West 
India. There is perhaps less religion, certainly less 
ceremonial religion, than there was fifteen years ago ; 
fewer folk attend public worship. But those who do come 
behave much better than they used to do. There are 
more games. There are many more hobbies, more 
excursions, more quackery, more reading of newspapers. 
Above all, there is more expectation of a better social 
order and more criticism of a worse. The standard of 
health is rising, not primarily as a result of the army 
of inspectors and the sanitary improvements, but 
chiefly because the standard of cleanliness is improved, 
and it is not thought to be manly to defy the laws of 
nature with robust contempt by eating filth, drinking 
ditches and sleeping in the wet. The sick benefits of the 
Insurance Act have enabled people to knock off work 
when they ought to do so. The men who crawled out to 
the fields on misty mornings with bronchitis still about 
them and the women who did washing when they ought 
to have been in bed can now afford to be healed. The cry 
of “ malingering ”’ is certain to be raised. The sick cases 
are certain to outrun all the prophecies of experience, 
but there is no malingering. It is simply that invalids 
can be treated as invalids and can proclaim themselves 
as such. That makes for health in the whole population 
and makes it possible for the worst cruelties to be abated. 
Anyone who knows the labourer is miserably and acutely 
aware that he is only too apt to kill himself by shoulder- 
ing his burden upon too tottering shoulders and that he 
takes risks which put to scorn the prophecies of his 
general practitioner, who is so used to the risks taken 
that he only shrugs his shoulders and wonders things are 
no worse. 

In fine, the village is changed. Whether it has changed 
enough to out-Arch Joseph Arch and to insist firmly and 
gently and solidly upon its dues is still doubtful. In five 
years’ time, at the rate of change, it will certainly have 
the firmness and solidity. It may not then have the 
gentleness, possibly not even the reasonableness, which 


makes for victory and secures conquests. on 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF 
PROPERTY 


MR. BELLOC’S REPLY TO MR. AND MRS. SIDNEY WEBB 
To the Editor of Tuk New STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—In reference to the two articles appearing in your 
issues of August 9th and August 16th, which deal with ideas 
I have defended and which also bring in my name, I may 
perhaps be of slight service to your readers in presenting 
that side of the case which I have supported, and even in 
correcting one or two misconceptions about my own attitude. 

Before touching upon minor points let me deal at once 
with the sentences on the second column of page 590, which 
are the core of the matter, and which I confess it was pleasant 
to find appearing, though somewhat late, in the criticism of 
the position which a number of us have taken up. 

You there raise the definite issues that if it were possible 








to restore the institution of Property in what is to-day a 
Capitalist society—that is, a society in which the institution 
of Property has decayed, and in which the means of produc- 
tion are mainly in the hands of a small and privileged class 
—it would fail upon three grounds. 

First, because industry, as dependent upon modern 
instruments, cannot be undertaken by a world of small pro- 
prictors either individually or in co-operative groups. 

Secondly, because (a) there is no possible way by which 
private property thus restored could be distributed even 
approximately equally, or even (b) be universally diffused, 
or (c) if so diffused could be maintained. 

Thirdly, beeause the practical suggestions for the attain- 
ment of such an ideal coincide with those supported by the 
men who desire the Capitalist State to continue undisturbed. 

Let me deal with these points in succession :— 

(1) The restoration of Property as an institution does not 
involve the control or the direction of large industry by 
small owners, either as individuals (which is impossible) or 
co-operatively. It is true that, when Property is well dis- 
tributed, co-operative institutions arise through the instinc- 
tive action of free citizens; but it is putting the cart before 
the horse to imagine that direct co-operative control must 
first be organised before property can be well distributed, 
or that co-operation is essential to ownership. Such control 
as property vested in a large number of separate owners 
does exercise over the management of the industry by 
which it benefits is not negligible even to-day under the 
imperfect forms which the Capitalist class has conceived 
for its protection. It does make of many securitics a stable 
thing ; it does check and overlook and keep in respect those 
who directly manage the great industries, and it docs largely 
prevent their wasting or stealing that of which they are the 
trustees. To put it more politely, it docs choose fairly honest 
and fairly efficient men with whom to entrust the direct 
command of the things it owns. It should be self-evident 
to anyone with a knowledge cither of history or of men—it 
is self-evident to all who have a knowledge of both—that 
were Property a general institution creating a universal 
public opinion and a whole political atmosphere consonant 
with that institution, the control would be far more vigorous, 
and mismanagement, which is the less likely and the smaller 
evil, and fraud, which is more prevalent and the more 
dangerous to-day, would be checked in more detail, more 
instantly, and with greater rigour than they can be by a 
privileged class whose main object is mere gain. 

(2) As to the second point : 

(a) There is no necessity in the restoration of Property 
for an approximate equality in the distribution thereof; 
that is a mechanical illusion which does not correspond with 
the facts of human nature. Any organic institution corre- 
sponding to the organic nature of man must suffer or enjoy 
diversity. In such states of society as to-day enjoy a high 
distribution, or as can be watched enjoying it in the past, 
equality in this matter is not and has not been a thing for 
which any man would risk anything. The meaning of 
Property to the soul of man, that which makes the lack of it 
a spiritual disease among free men, and that which creates 
a permanent appetite for it, whether it be present or not in 
society, is its correspondence with freedom: that is, the 
power of the unit and the sub-unit to react upon the whole. 
It is true that below a certain minimum this virtue in Pro- 
perty grows negligible, but that minimum in no way corre- 
sponds to a quotient arrived at by dividing the totality of 
the means of production by the number of families in the 
State. There is a spiritual gulf between a man possessed of 
a cottage roof over his head, with many wecks’ sustenance 
of his own, and a proletarian serf. There is no such gulf 
between him and a man with a larger roof and five years’ 
sustenance. 

(b) Neither is a universal diffusion of wealth in any way 
necessary to the restoration of this institution. Property 
would be restored as a general institution in those societies 
which, like our own, have unfortunately lost it, if it became 
the normal experience of a determining number of families. I 
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mean of such a number as would determine the character 
and conscience of society. Everybody knows that there is 
no drawing of a line possible, and no fixed numerical majority 
below which this determinant factor does not exist and 
above which it does. But everybody knows also, in a myriad 
cases subject to experience, what is meant by such a deter- 
mining number. The tongue of these islands is English, 
because out of all the families a determining number of 
families use, out of all their words, a determining number of 
words comprehensible to those acquainted with standard 
English. That a few millions do not use this tongue, that 
nearly all use some words, and most use many words peculiar 
to one district or class, does not destroy this general truth. 
The institution of marriage is still a general institution 
among us, though not all adult men and women, but only a 
determining number of adult men and women, are married. 
Were we to fall far below this determining number, and were 
marriage possible only to a small privileged class, the State 
would be sick, because, though composed of human beings, 
it would have been deprived of one of the institutions normal 
to humanity. 

(c) This is really the crux of the whole business, and in the 
statement you have made of it there appears the acute 
conflict between the middle-class academic abstractions of 
Socialism and the concrete human stuff of history. 

Given a society enjoying the normal and human institution 
of Property, your Socialist says that this institution would, 
in some inevitable way, be dissolved. We say that it would 
be stable. Many parallels suggest themselves to me here. 
Academic terminology is full of them in the sphere of religion, 
of politics, and even of mathematics. I will not waste your 
space with such comparisons, illuminating though they are ; 
but I will point out that in all these parallels, as in the case 
of the Socialist contention, there is present a certain first 
principle from which continual deductions are made, and 
which first principle is yet never clearly grasped by the mind 
that makes those deductions. In the Socialist case the first 
principle thus taken for granted is that the psychology of a 
Capitalist society is something necessary and universal. The 
Socialist abstraction being a direct product of Capitalism, 
those steeped in it as in a creed cannot imagine a free society 
in which Property may be in tune with every other institution 
of the State. They point to forms of competition, legitimate 
and illegitimate, which are fatal to timid experiments in 
small property under a Capitalist régime. They imagine 
that these would proceed unchecked in any society because 
they know of no society but their own. They point to the 
lack of co-ordination, the lack of a common consciousness of 
danger, the stupidity and greed, the panic, the insufficient 
information, and all the rest of it, which make of small 
property a prey in such a socicty as ours. I have even heard 
the argument advanced that small property cannot survive 
in any State, because the particular State which governs us 
to-day permits and rewards public fraud when it is conducted 
upon a large scale. 

A less intelligent argument, but one equally dependent 
upon this conception that the main features of Capitalist 
organisation are immutable, is that which confuses the 
expense and concentration of modern instruments and the 
rapidity of modern means of communication with the 
necessity of wealth falling into few hands—politicians or 
capitalists. 

Thus some years ago one read in the weary academic 
text-books the assertion that the telegraph and steam enable 
a man to monopolise a trade over the whole world ** which, 
under earlier conditions, he could only have monopolised 
over the area of a county.” That sort of argument has dicd 
the natural death of folly, but it is astonishing that even 
those who put it forward did not remember that under 
“earlier conditions ”—when most families owned—a man 
could not monopolise the trade even of a small area, and that 
for a very good reason: he would have been lynched. 

Whether well-distributed Property can be maintained or 
no we can only test in one of two ways: by history and by 
contemporary experience. 


The historical argument is very simple. We know, as a 
plain matter of fact, that well-distributed Property has 
remained well distributed until that distribution was 
destroyed by a deliberate artificial and political act. We 
further know, what a priori we might have been certain of 
from our knowledge of the way in which man is constructed, 
that this act and its external consequences followed upon 
and were caused by a spiritual change. 

As for contemporary experience : there are two forms in 
which we can apply the test—though human life is rather a 
short base line upon which to establish the parallax. We can 
watch whether those societies which are recalcitrant to 
Capitalism—and therefore to Socialist theory—decline in the 
near future or advance; whether they will suffer Capitalist 
invasion or increase their prosperity while maintaining well- 
divided wealth. 

The other form of experiment is even more remote. We 
can restore Property and see whether the arrangement lasts 
or no. But in the absence of direct observation and in the 
teeth of historical certitude the mere deduction from an 
abstract doctrine that well-divided Property is not stable 
carries no conviction at all. 

Thirdly : it is not true that the practical suggestions for 
the restoration of Property coincide with the policy of those 
who imagine that Capitalism can continue unchanged. If 
Property is to be restored, that restoration will proceed, as do 
all human affairs, from spiritual causes. Of such causes 
the defender of Capitalism, like his more intelligent cousin 
the defender of Socialism, is commonly ignorant. 

Neither of them understands why the Irish race, for 
instance, will not fall into line cither with the evil or with the 
proposed remedy for it. 

To turn from the chief point to the details of policies, it is, 
of course, of no intellectual effect to maintain that one policy 
is bad because it suggests the same matcrial means as 
another policy admittedly bad. Because it is morally wrong 
for men in a cosmopolitan club to fire pistols into a crowd in 
the street, it does not follow that it would be morally wrong 
for the crowd in the street to lynch the members of the 
cosmopolitan club. It is not external action, but motive, 
which determines all human affairs. Thus, if we think it 
would be a good thing for England if such men as desire to 
own small parcels of land were put in possession of the same, 
our motive is to give them economic freedom. If ever great 
‘apitalists should adopt the same policy (they have not done 
so yet), their motive being to create a body within the State 
which shall resent confiscation in any form, there will yet be 
no identity between us. The policies, so far from being 
identical, are precise contradictories, and their contradiction 
will appear at once if you put either party to work. The 
one—I mean ourselves—will secure the small man at the 
expense of the large man, will increase the number of owners 
in a proportion disquieting to the large man, and we will 
cheerfully confiscate ill-gotten or dangerously powerful 
wealth precisely because we desire to make of the possession 
of wealth a common experience. 

But these cases of superficial similarity in action are 
nothing to the cases in which the divergence of motive 
produces a violent opposition even in the material details 
of policy between Capitalist theory and our own. We 
advocate progressive taxation upon blocks of shares in 
proportion to the amount in which they are owned. Will 
the great capitalists, Socialist or not Socialist, support us 
there? We advocate an artificial rate of interest, un- 
economic and in competition with the market rate, in State 
loans for the establishment of small Property; will the 
great bankers be agreeable to that? We lay it down that 
unless a double policy of (1) progressive taxation against 
great accumulations, and (2) what is virtually a policy of 
gifts to those who do not now possess, is pursued, nothing 
can be done. We advocate the public control of politicians, 
the punishment of all attempts to bribe them or contro! them 
by secret payments in any form. Because, until you have 
your politics reasonably clean, you cannot get any popular 
law through. 
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Do any of the great Capitalist newspapers fill their columns 
with that last demand? Do they even allow a hint of it to 
appear ? 

The list might be continued indefinitely... This document 
is already of so prodigious a length that I will not have the 
cruelty to continue it.—Yours, ete., 

; H. Betoc. 


READING GOLDSCHEID’S 
“ MENSCHENOKONOMIE ” 
Pie es is for ever on our lips, if only to deny 


its existence. Yet our minds have not yet 
grasped, I will not say Progress’s modes (however 
much we discuss whether it progresses in a straight line 
or a spiral !), but the very stuff whereof it is made and 
the scale of its tissue: the stuff being Time, the scale 
centuries, thousands of years, zons. And when we talk, 
and please ourselves with the talk, of Progress, we are 
talking of what is Progress’s veriest negation: Imme- 
diacy. For our soul requires hope as much as our body 
food and air. And the Reality of Things does, we dimly 
yet certainly see, warrant such hope of betterment. 
But the Reality of Things, so far as we guess at it, does 
not all warrant the expectation of seeing this hope 
realised in our own lifetime, in that of our children, 
perhaps of seeing it realised even if we lived to the age 
of the Patriarchs. For the movement of Progress is so 
slow, so full of difficult integration and reaction which 
simulate regression, that we cannot testify to having 
seen much of it with our mortal eyes, any more than to 
having watched the upheaval of a coast or the levelling 
down of mountains: all we can honestly say is that we 
have noticed signs that certain places now dry land were 
once under water and that, given the earth which we see 
occasionally troubling our streams, we know—that is, we 
infer or calculate—that our mountains must be by so 
much infinitesimally the lower. All these changes of the 
earth’s surface we are certain, or nearly certain, of as a 
matter of tendency : that seashore is tending to rise, those 
mountains are tending to be levelled. And similarly the 
lot of humankind tends to become more supportable, 
human life richer in pleasant possibilities, which is surely 
all that is meant by Progress. The recognition of such 
a tendency in human affairs, the sympathetic realisation 
(almost in our own muscles and nerves, as psychologists 
teach us) of such forward and upward directions,) is 
assuredly a consolation and an encouragement, quiet 
and steady, unobtrusive and effective, as Progress itself. 
But that is not enough for the likes of us, reformers, 
poets and philosophers, and humbler folk occasionally 
awaking to the words of such spiritual guides. Even 
those of us (and of them !) as have lost belief in theo- 
logical consolations have by no means lost the theological 
habit of expecting consoling events to happen imme- 
diately. All our scientific smatterings have not shaken 
our taking for granted that the Powers Above—Gods, 
Nature, call them what you please—have no other 
business than to create the universe for Adam and his 
children, to punish and forgive us; and, however 


silently and secretly, we reproach and thank them, we 
lament and jubilate in the style of the Psalmist and the 
Prophets, crying “‘ How long, O Lord ?”’ as if any Lord 


had ever entered into a covenant with our importunate 
smallness. Thus we who “ believe in Progress” are 
mostly mere millenarians expecting, neither more nor 
less than Irvingites, to see the Messiah with our par- 
ticular individual eyes of the body. Now the Messiah is 
a spiritual existence and can be apprehended only in the 
light of the intellect : meaning by the Messiah, Progress. 
Any other kind (and we expect Progress to conform to 
our own standards, measurements and wishes, as well as 
to keep pace with our poor galloping hearts)—any other 
kind, any Progress which is more than tendency and 
promises immediate Realisation, is but one of the 
innumerable successive idols through whose favour or 
whose coercion we have hoped, like savages, to fulfil our 
desires. And Faust, if there be a Faust nowadays, 
receives the old answer: “ Du gleichst dem Geist den 
du begreifst, nicht mir,” or, in plain English: the 
Progress which we prate about is worth neither more 
nor less than ourselves. 

We have to learn (and such learning will itself be one 

of Progress’s slow-growing digits !) that the Future is not 
our Future. Or rather that it becomes our future only 
inasmuch as it exists foreshadowed in our mind; and that 
it can truly console and encourage us only in so far as 
our mind thus holds the thought of it. Such existence is 
the only spirituality. And the capacity for recognising 
experimentally and sympathetically (which is intui- 
tively) the existence of such abstractions as Tendencies, 
the capacity for finding sufficient consolation and 
imperative in a direction forwards and upwards, towards 
lucidity and harmony, is the immortal and inestimable 
residue of all the higher religions. Resignation to the 
will of God, desire to walk in God’s ways, “‘ God’s in His 
heaven: all’s right with the world,” and all the less 
selfish faith in salvation, are but such habits of seeking 
corroboration and comfort in the sense of a programme 
of which we do not know the details, the sense of taking 
part in a movement of which we know only the direction. 
These thoughts, which have long been haunting my 
consciousness obscurely, have started into clearness 
while reading a book which I would like to see trans- 
lated, perhaps abridged, into English, and mean- 
while recommend to all such readers of this journal 
as are familiar with philosophical and_ biological 
German: Rudolf Goldscheid’s Héherentwickelung und 
Menschenikonomie—“ Higher Evolution and Economy 
in Human Material,” I would translate its title. Its 
very length and intricacy, and the immense scope of its 
dealings, from the facts of heredity and increase to the 
metaphysic of determinism versus neo-vitalism, turn it 
into a companion with whom daily conversation, discus- 
sion, assent and dissent, constitute, in the true sense, a 
‘* spiritual exercise ’’—such as we hustled thinkers stand 
greatly in need of. 

Reading this book, full of notions inapplicable to-day, 
but all the more urgently applicable to-morrow, my 
thoughts have also gone, by association of opposites, to 
so many of my friends (for instance, those French 
idealists disappointed at the Dreyfus affair not bringing 
instant Peace and Goodwill on to the Earth) who have 
lost faith in Progress because theological habits had 
bound up faith with expectation of miracles. What has 
hitherto monopolised the name of religion has brought 
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us all up in the hope of compensations, rewards, satisfac- 
tions, within the compass not merely of our imagination, 
but of our individual and, so to speak, concrete ex- 
perience. Darkly but overpoweringly many of us feel 
that the arm of the Almighty must be extended now ; 
His lightnings and brimstone rain down at once; the 
martyr must be assumed into heaven while the faggots 
of his martyrdom are still smoking; at the very least, 
the money-changers and dealers in bloody sacrifices must 
be driven out of the Temple before our very eyes. And 
that if the Messiah has not come, if Progress is not 
triumphantly manifest on the spot, or, at least, visibly 
and audibly sweeping down the next minute, why, then, 
there is no Progress and can never be any. We have 
been disappointed in the Lord, and have a great mind 
to return to the Baals of our forefathers, offering a few 
modest hecatombs, or at least a grain of rhetorical 
incense, to Brute Force. 
VERNON LEE. 


WHAT IS SOCIALISM ? 


By SipNEY AND Beatrice WEBB. 


XX.—IN ITSELF A DEMONSTRATION 
OF THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF SYNDI- 
CALISM AND ANARCHISM 


HERE is a certain irony in the fact that, in the 
twentieth century, the advocates of a Socialist 
State have to maintain their position by a “ war on 
two fronts.”” They are denounced on the one hand by the 
property-owning class, reinforced, as we have explained in 
our last article, by the followers of the fantasy of the ‘* Dis- 
tributive State’; and on the other by the Syndicalists and 
the Anarchists, who want no government at all. To deal 
with this latter criticism may serve to bring clearly into 
relief the whole Socialist argument. 

The Syndicalists have made themselves felt during the 
last fifteen years, at first in France, to some extent also in 
Italy and England, and, in slightly different form, in the 
United States. We need not here criticise such incidental 
factors as their preference for the “ instinctive revolt” of 
the manual worker as compared with the meticulous fore- 
sight and cautious planning of the bourgeoisie; or their 
acceptance of sabotage, to impoverish the capitalists, as a 
legitimate act of war; or their faith in insurrectionary 
“direct action” on every opportunity, culminating in the 
““ general expropriating strike,” by which the new society 
will one day be forcibly inaugurated. What is more instrue- 
tive to us is the rival constitution of society that they oppose 
to the ideal of the Socialist State. The Syndicalists object 
to the Socialists that Democratic Government, in the sense 
of rule by the majorities of geographical constituencies, 
affords, in fact, nothing that they can recognise as freedom. 
They dislike the whole machinery of the Democratic State, 
protesting that decision by the electorate in territorial areas 
represents an “‘ incompetent vote,” in which the “ conscious 
minority ” finds itself overwhelmed by the “ apathetic 
mass.” To entrust to a government so constituted either 
the ownership of the means of production or the direction of 
industry would, they declare, give the awakened “ class- 
conscious ” proletarian no more control over his own working 
life than the existing “‘ wage-system ” affords. What the 
Syndicalists yearn for is really the “‘ Self-Governing Work- 
shop,” in which little groups of manual workers themselves 
possess the instruments of production, organise and control 
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their own industry, and market the product, sharing among 
themselves the whole of the value that they create. As, 
however, it is recognised that many of the most important 
occupations have necessarily to be organised on a national 
scale, it is proposed that the whole of the workers in each 
particular industry should jointly govern the industry, 
themselves deciding, on information received from a statis- 
tical bureau, what should be produced, and sharing equally 
among their whole number the aggregate product of the 
industry as a whole. It is in this sense that Syndicalism 
means “the mines for the miners, the railways for the 
railway workers”; though Syndicalists, when challenged 
on the point, explain that the “* ownership ” of the whole of 
the instruments of production will be vested in “ the com- 
munity,” and that it is only the complete direction—in- 
cluding, apparently, the decision of what to produce, and 
when and where, as well as the choice of persons, processes, 
and materials—that will be assumed by the workers in the 
industry. Thus the fundamental organisation of the 
Syndicalist community will be by vocational associations, 
in which, it is suggested, the members will have far more in 
common, and will be united by a far stronger comradeship— 
it is assumed that their collective decisions will therefore be 
wiser and better informed—than can ever be the case with 
a heterogeneous geographical electorate. The workers in 
each industry, organised by local branches, will elect from 
among themselves a national executive committee, in which 
the supreme control of the industry as a whole will be vested. 
The necessary co-ordination between the different industries 
and the vocational associations thus organised will be 
supplied by a federal committce representing the national 
executives, and controlling the “ statistical bureau.” which, 
though asserting no power to command or control, will be 
continually advising the different vocational associations as 
to the changing needs of the community. Apart from this, 
the Syndicalists recognise no need for any State machinery 
whatever. County and Town and Parish and District 
Councils, being based on the fundamentally erroneous 
principle of geographical grouping, will pass away like the 
State Government itself. The branches of the different 
vocational associations in each locality will, it is suggested, 
elect representatives to a local federal body, to which would 
be entrusted such of the functions of our present local 
governing bodies as may still be required. 

It is easy to see that the Syndicalist ideal of social organisa- 
tion, which makes the Trade Union everything and the 
geographical electorate nothing, is a reaction from that of 
Individualist Radicalism, which made the geographical 
electorate everything and the Trade Union nothing ; and at 
the same time from that of the Co-operative Store or Whole- 
sale Socicty, which takes account only of the consumer, 
ignoring the producer. The manual worker is right, as we 
have sought to show, in feeling that it is ‘“ Organisation 
from Below ” which is the safeguard of liberty, and in basing 
this on the Trade Union. But the Syndicalists go far beyond 
the claim of the Trade Union to a partnership in control. 
What they demand is a complete ousting, from the organisa- 
tion of the community, both of the inhabitant elector and of 
the citizen consumer, and the vesting of all power and con- 
trol in the producers, organised exclusively as producers. 
To this the Socialist objects that we cannot entrust power 
to a minority of the community, still less to a minority of 
which cach member will have interests conflicting with those 
of the majority. The Syndicalists may be justified in 
assuming the disappearance of the “ idle rich class ”’ ; they 
may revise their phraseology so as to admit to the proposed 
vocational associations, not the manual workers only, but 
all who by hand or by brain in any way co-operate in pro- 
duction ; they may extend their idea of production and their 
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vocational associations so as to cover all who are rendering 
professional services—though each of these steps increases the 
practical difficulties—and they will still have ignored two out 
of three of the population. In all States the infants and child- 
ren, the sick and infirm, the superannuated and the senile, 
together with the home-keeping wives engaged in maternal 
duties, number twice as many as the persons engaged in 
industrial or professional services. This is the reason why the 
Democratic Socialist—though he must, as we have explained, 
admit to an extensive sphere the vocational organisation 
from below—is right in maintaining local habitancy as the 
basis of the State. No other is compatible with inclusion of 
the whole adult population. Of equal importance is the fact 
that no other organisation of society ensures that each 
industry or profession shall be conducted in the way that 
the publie interest requires. The miner, the railwayman, 
the iron-smelter, may have, in their vocational associations, 
superior interests in all that concerns the conditions of their 
working hours, and conceivably even superior knowledge. 
But in the determination of the kind of commodity or service 
to be produced, and in the selection of the persons to be 
employed, the vocational associations are not more, but less, 
well adapted to decide than the assembly of local inhabitants, 
or the Democratic Legislature itself. For, as the Co-operator 
reminds us, the producers are, as such, always necessarily in 
pursuit of other ends than the consumers as such. The 
producer’s interest is to get as much as he can for his own 
commodity, and to continue to produce it as he has been 
accustomed to do. The consumer’s interest is to give as 
little for the commodity as he can, and to have it as easily 
variable as possible, so as to take advantage of new inven- 
tions and permit of change of taste or habit. The con- 
sumers who come together to establish a Co-operative Store 
or Wholesale Society may go too far in wresting from the 
producer all share in the control of the industry by which he 
lives. But the citizens, who always far outnumber the 
producers, can hardly be expected to place the whole control 
in the hands of the producers. Thus the net effect of the 
Syndicalist argument—valid in the feeling that it expresses— 
is to strengthen the Collectivist position. What the highly 
involved industrial communities are steering into, and ought, 
say the Socialists, more rapidly to attain, is a complex 

hierarchy, in which the citizen-consumers organised on a 

geographical basis will have, in their local or national 

governments, the ownership of the instruments of produc- 

tion, and the supreme control ; but in which the producers, 

organised in vocational associations, will also have their 

admitted place, the decisions with regard to each industry 

being arrived at by agreement between them ; whilst it will 

be open to any persons to co-operate voluntarily for the 

production of any commodity or the promotion of any social 

end that they prefer. 

Behind the Syndicalist, however, there lurks always the 
Anarchist, who vies, in his opposition to Socialism, with 
Lord Rosebery or Mr. Belloc himself. Indeed, Syndicalism 
is, essentially and historically, little more than an attempt 
to adapt Anarchism to large communities, in which the 
mobility of persons and commodities and the adoption of 
power-driven machinery and transport have demonstrably 
come to require the organisation of industries and services 
on a national scale. But the Anarchist avoids the con- 
stitutional difficulties of the Syndicalist by refusing to recog- 
nise the need for any “ organisation from above ”’ whatever, 
and by assuming that all the commodities and services that 
we require can be produced by voluntarily associated local 
groups, which will each amicably manage the particular 
workshop that they happen for the moment to be using. 
Similarly the Anarchist escapes both the Law of Rent and 
the economic conflict of interests between producer and 





consumer by plumping boldly for a complete and universal 
communism, in which every person will freely help himself 
to all that he desires, whilst joyfully producing for the 


common good all that he feels inclined to produce. And 
thus the Anarchist, though proposing no method of approach 
to his own ideal, which he seldom describes in any detail, 
invariably lines up with the Syndicalist, and both of them 
with the Liberty and Property Defence League and Mr. 
Belloc’s new organisation to resist the “ Servile State,” in 
their opposition to each little practical step onward in the 
direction of Collectivism. 

What is the matter with the Anarchist is, fundamentally, 
his refusal to grow with the population. We could respect 
his optimistic view of human nature “freed from the 
Capitalist System ” ; we might aspire to a state of things in 
which all men would treat each other at least as con- 
siderately as brothers in a family ; but we cannot under- 
stand his refusal to recognise that organisms, as they become 
large, have to develop additional structure. The Anarchist 
attaches so much importance to the sovereignty of the 
individual will—even from moment to moment—that he 
dislikes all social structure, even voluntarily formed struc- 
ture, which militates against the individual being always 
free to follow out his own impulses. It is summed up in the 
objection once made by an Anarchist to the performance of 
orchestral music, even by voluntary groups, on the ground 
that it necessarily involved a subordination of the will of 
the players to that of the conductor which was incompatible 
with freedom and altogether unworthy of the dignity of 
humanity! The Anarchist’s objection is really to society 
itself. 

The one practical proposal in which all Anarchists agree, 
and in which they have the support not only of the Syndi- 
calists, but also of the impatient spirits of all shades of 
opinion, is that which, as we explained in the opening 
article of this series, brings them diametrically into conflict 
with Socialism as the majority of Socialists all over the 
world understand the term—namely, the propaganda of 
Revolt for Revolt’s sake. Thus we end on the note on 
which we began. The man or woman who is stirred to 
revolt against the existing order may be on the way to 
become a Socialist, just as a sense of sin is a preliminary to 
salvation. Revolt, however, is not only not in_ itself 
Socialism, but may be its very opposite. The Socialist of 
any intelligence has far too keen a sense of the reality of the 
social organism to put his faith in “ insurrectionism.” There 
is something pathetic in the conviction—so typical of the 
Syndicalist and the Anarchist, and seemingly so ineradicable 
—of the irresistible potency and dynamic consequences of 
mere popular revolt, whatever its aim, or even without aim : 
sometimes, we might almost suppose, of mere forcible 
rupture of existing social tissue, and destruction of buildings 
and plant for the sake of destruction. If only all the dis- 
inherited would refuse to work even for a week—would 
start, instead, tumultuously destroying the existing order— 
where, it is asked, would the statistically small governing 

class find itself? To the sociologist, as to the practical 
man, the answer is plain. No social organism knowingly 
destroys itself. The “ general will ” does not commit collec- 
tive suicide. Whatever may happen to an unpopular 
Ministry, or a particular governing body, the social organism 
itself is, by the very nature of things, never overturned by 
its own act. What happens, in fact, is that those who feel 
that they have something to lose by its destruction, and do 
not really desire it, turn out to be not “ the few,” but the 
great mass of the community. It is on their empirical 
adoption of Collectivist measures and their gradual accept- 
ance of the Collectivist ideal, not on their potential “ insur- 
rectionism,” that the progress of Socialism depends. 
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Correspondence 
THE GREEK PRESS CAMPAIGN 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—The question as to who is the worst culprit in the recent 
lamentable atrocities in Macedonia must not be prejudged by 
Greek protestations of innocence in the matter. I hold no brief 
for the Bulgarians, and believe there is very little to choose 
between the methods employed by Bulgar, Greek, and Servian 
soldiers in wreaking vengeance on a helpless peasantry. But the 
** injured innocence ” air of the Greek, and his categorical denial 
in the Times of all connection with atrocities, would only raise 
a smile to those who know anything of the country if it were not 
that the general public will believe a Greek with his traditions of 
‘culture’ very often to the detriment of the Bulgarian. In 1907 
I saw in Monastir the numerous victims, homeless, starving, 
wounded, of the joint attack by a Greek and Turkish band on 
the Bulgarian village of Smilievo. At Salonika I heard the 
Greek point of view in the matter from M. Coromelas, the Greek 
Consul. Shortly afterwards it was thought politic by the Greek 
Government to recall this gentleman for complicity in the out- 
rages of Greek bands on Bulgarian villages. 

At the present moment M. Coromelas occupies the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs at Athens. This is the principal source of reports 
of Bulgarian atrocities. The fact speaks for itself—Yours, etc. 

VICTORIA DE BUNSEN. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


To the Editor of THE New StTaTEsMAN. 

Srr,—I should like to join issue with your contributor on 
Unemployment Insurance, when he states that insurance only 
palliates and does not prevent unemployment. 

In the first place, all authorities on unemployment, including 
both the minority and the majority of the Poor Law Commission, 
have agreed that Labour Exchanges are the first and necessary 
step in the attempt to prevent unemployment. Up to the passing 
of the Insurance Act there was no compulsion on either employer 
or workman to use the Labour Exchange. Since the passing of 
the Act it has been compulsory for all insured workmen when 
unemployed to register this fact at a Labour Exchange ; and now 
that employers are beginning to realise that all unemployed 
insured workmen are necessarily centralised at the Labour 
Exchanges their use is rapidly increasing. Anything which 
tends to extend the sphere of the work of the Exchanges will 
facilitate a policy of ‘* dovetailing,” one of the most promising 
methods of dealing with certain forms of seasonal unemployment. 
Consequently the Insurance Act, by extending the use of Labour 
Exchanges, is definitely helping to prevent unemployment. 

In the second place, before it would be possible to satisfactorily 
apply a systematic withholding of Government contracts it would 
surely be necessary to get accurate data as to the extent and 
incidence of unemployment. The Labour Exchanges now, thanks 
to the Insurance Act, provide absolutely accurate figures and 
valuable data with respect to insured trades. 

Thirdly, insurance may unquestionably be said to prevent men 
sinking from the unemployed state into the unemployable state. 

In the fourth place, there are a number of sections in the Act 
which are framed with the deliberate intention of preventing 
unemployment. For instance ; 

(a) By placing the burden of insurance upon those trades 
which are specially prone to unemployment you give a very 
powerful incentive to both employers and workmen to so organise 
their work as to reduce unemployment to a minimum. 

(6) Employers are required to pay more for casual workmen 
than they have to pay for regular workmen, and thus there is a 
distinct tendency to prevent under-employment. 

(c) Under Section 99 of the Act employers of casual labour are 
given a distinct financial inducement to utilise the Labour 
Exchanges for the supply of their workmen. It will be admitted, 
I think, that Labour Exchanges will thus be enabled to de- 
casualise to a considerable extent. (It might here be noted that 
the Liverpool experiment with dock labourers was largely made 
possible owing to the Insurance Act.) 

(d) Employers of regular men throughout a prescribed period of 
twelve months are granted a refund of one-third of the contribu- 
tions paid in respect of such workmen. 

(e) Inducements are given to an employer to meet fluctuations 
in the volume of his work rather by working short time than by 
dismissing some men and keeping the rest on full time. 

(f) There are provisions in the Act, such as Section 95 and 
Section 87, which give a workman a strong inducement not to 
throw up his work unnecessarily. 


I would even suggest that ‘ the intelligent manipulation of 
Government orders” so as to meet fluctuations in the labour 
market requires a highly organised system of Exchanges univer- 
sally used by employers. Surely any measure which, amongst 
other things, not only tends towards this end, but at one and the 
same time gives employers a great incentive to regularise their 
work, whilst affording the workman some compensation, small 
though it be, during his involuntary unemployment, cannot be said 
to fail altogether in preventing the occurrence of the disease.— 
Yours, ete. R. WirLtiaMs 


THE CONDITION OF THE KENT 
HOP-PICKERS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—lI rejoice to find in your columns a reference to the 
sanitary conditions prevailing in the hop-pickers’ camps in Kent, 
which are about to receive their annual influx of workers. It is 
high time public opinion brought effective pressure to bear on 
the Kent local authorities to put into force by-laws which could 
perfectly well cope with the evil if they were firmly applied. 
Unfortunately local interests are apt to be ranged on the side of 
the grower and not on the side of the picker, and representations 
to the L.G.B.. which have not been wanting, produce improve- 
ments at so leisurely a rate that the present generation of hop- 
pickers will be dead and buried before a decent hygienic minimum 
will have been enforced. There are hop-growers who treat their 
pickers well, and growers who treat their pickers atrociously ; but 
even the so-called best camps are far below the level that any 
competent and independent sanitary authority should insist upon. 
Undoubtedly the new huts provided are more spacious and sub- 
stantial than the old, tents are far less numerous and covered 
cook-houses more abundant, but the water supply remains 
lamentably inadequate and the sanitary arrangements are a 
disgrace to any civilised community. 

For some years past I have been in the hop-fields each Sep- 
tember and have seen with my own eves how the pickers are 
housed and treated. There are camps where every drop of water 
has to be carried from a tap a quarter of a mile away, and the 
children stagger along the roads bearing heavy cans and kettles ; 
others where a pipe has been laid on, but no waste pipe of any 
sort provided, so that after a few days the ground all round is 
converted into a muddy swamp, where the children stand in their 
broken boots waiting their turn to draw water. In many camps 
there is simply no sanitary accommodation of any sort ; in all it is 
utterly insufficient, with results that must be left to the imagina- 
tion. Let anyone question on this point the trained nurses who, 
thanks to various philanthropie agencies, do such invaluable 
work among the pickers each season. There are still places where 
the families are lodged in old barns divided up by sacking thrown 
over hurdles, the sexes packed in indiscriminately, so that f have 
been told by the women that it was impossible for them to undress 
until the lights had been put out. I have been assured that at a 
pinch pigsties and cattle-sheds have been roughly whitewashed 
over in order to prepare them for their human occupants. Quite 
frequently a single hut, even a single small tent, has to be shared 
by two families, including members of both sexes and all ages. 

One is told, of course, that the hop-pickers are so uncivilised 
and destructive that it would be useless to provide them with 
anything better. One remembers hearing a similar argument 
from the owners of slum property. What is true is that the 
conditions on certain farms are so disgraceful that no respectable 
pickers will go near them, and the growers have to fall back on the 
roughest element that tramps down from London slums and 
workhouses. There is no reason whatever why the hop-picking 
season should be a time of drunkenness and demoralisation. In 
reality, carried on under proper conditions, hop-pickipg offers a 
very ideal country change for town-dwellers eager for fresh air. 
Few things are more exquisite than a Kent hop-garden on a 
sloping hillside in the bright sunshine of early September, the 
pungent scent of the hops in the air and the long lines of busy 
pickers standing at the bins, with the children playing round them. 
There need be no rowdiness, no drink, no bad language, and, even 
as things are, on certain picked farms there are none of these 
evils. But, in order that decent moral conditions may prevail, 
there must be a minimum of material comfort and the recognition 
that hop-pickers have a right to some measure of domestic 
privacy and humane treatment.—Yours, etc. 

August 19th. V. M. CRAWFORD 


NATIONAL EDUCATION 
To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 
Srr,—It is regrettable that Dr. Roberts should still be so 
pessimistic, but it may comfort him to know that his opinions are 
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not, as he thinks, shared by ‘“‘ most competent observers.” 
Unfortunately it is largely true that children are “ herded in 
stuffy classrooms,’ but the remedy is one of pence rather than 
ideals: the provision of greater floor-space, of better lit and 
ventilated rooms, and of open-air schools and classes, means more 
money, and the fact that improvements here are slow is due far 
more to the ever-present fear of increase of rates than to the lack 
of recognition of the need. To add, however, that for these 
children ** some tedious person inflicts on their ears and minds 
an unending stream of dead information ” for five or six hours a 
day is again a woeful exaggeration. It is not true of Stepney, 
which district Dr. Roberts seems to have specially in mind, and 
with which I happen to have some acquaintance ; it is not true of 
the country generally, and it is every year becoming less true. 
But even here, as I urged in my last letter, further reform means 
further expense, especially along the lines of a more generous 
provision of well-qualified teachers and of the additional equip- 
ment which better methods demand. 

No one denies that much remains to be done, that many 
mistakes have been and are being made, and that some of those 
who have control of elementary education have still much to 
learn. If Dr. Roberts, with his fine record of social work, is out 
to teach them, he has at least my hearty good wishes. But the 
ease is not nearly as hopeless as he believes ; we are making more 
progress than he dreams of, and that largely along the lines he 
desires. In the face of that, to try to recast the whole system is 
Utopian—for good or for ill, itis not our national method—and to 
suggest that no more money should be spent until this is done is 
at least not wise. 

I wonder whether O. W. Griflith read my letter as carefully as 
I read his, for the point which he urges in his second is the very 
point which I suggested he had overlooked in his first. Except 
that he pins his faith in the enlightened statesman—shades of 
Comte and Frederic Harrison !— and I in democratic demand, 
we are in cordial agreement. And though I still stick to my 
belief in the potency of the demand, if his statesman will provide 
what is necessary without it, I, for one, will rejoice with him. 
—Yours, etc., T. G. Trssey. 


THE ZIONIST MOVEMENT 


To the Editor of Tur New STaTesMAN. 

Sir,—Both in your issues of the 2nd and 9th inst. you deal, on 
the whole, sympathetically with the Jewish problem, and 
especially with its Zionist phase. This is all the more gratifying 
in view of the prophetic remark made by your reviewer on the 
latter date that these matters are likely to become more and more 
a stock subject of controversy in this country as time passes. 
There can be no manner of doubt that far more feeling exists and 
far stronger criticism is being expressed in England to-day 
against the Jew than has been the case for the last fifty years. 
This is probably due to two leading causes—namely, (1) the active 
part being taken in Party politics by scions of the race, and (2) the 
constant influx and spread throughout Anglo-Saxondom of poor 
alien Jews from Eastern Europe. 

Now, Sir, the pursuit of our lofty ideal, commonly known as 
Zionism, is one of the best specifics against Anti-Semitism. 
Nothing can be clearer, even to the most biassed, than the fact 
that the followers of this cult aim at removing, root and branch, 
the scattered remnants of Israel from the various countries that 
now, in more or less friendly spirit, extend their hospitality to 
them. The Zionists are working energetically and persistently 
in this direction. If they achieve their aim—and they are making 
headway now at compound rate—they will transfer every Jewish 
family wishing to go that holds to the ancient faith, or that is 
downtrodden, unhappy and submerged, to the historic home of 
their race in Palestine. 

No truer word could be said than the final remarks of A. M. H. 
in the article entitled ** A Jewish Land of Refuge ” of the 2nd inst. 
To the Jew, speaking nationally, there is no draw in anything 
but Palestine. Angola may be—in fact, I believe is—a very 
fertile and suitable country for settlement. There is nothing 
whatever against it except that it is not Palestine, and has no 
particular historic connection with, or attraction for, the Jewish 
people. Asa iarge landowner in South Africa, I myself, probably 
in common with others, would be willing to place my estates at 
the disposal of Mr. Zangwill provided there appeared any likeli- 
hood of his scheme catching hold of the imagination of our people. 
And certain of these areas—such, for instance, as the beautiful 
properties around Pietersburg in the Northern Transvaal—would 
be eminently suited for central training purposes, in view of 
existing markets and the trend of railway construction. Per- 
sonally, however, it seems to me inevitable, even if some sort of 
migration to Angola be engineered, that, like Jewish agricultural 
settlement in other parts of the world, it will but be the stepping- 

















stone or jumping-off place for a further and final move to the 
ultimate destination in Asia Minor. One must bear in mind that 
not only have Jewish aspirations turned towards the old home 
with ardent longing throughout the centuries of the dispersal, 
but far more than the first step has already been taken in ful- 
filling the national sentiment for a Palestinian reunion which is 
bred in our bone. Within the last seven years the Jewish popula- 
tion of that country has risen by at least 30,000 souls, and who 
can say whether the final effect of the present disturbed state of 
the Near East may not result in far more favourable conditions 
to the immigration of a virile, determined people of admitted 
financial and diplomatic ability ? 

It has been stated by prominent, if pessimistic, adherents to 
Zionism that neither Herzl nor Wolffsohn has left heirs, and 
that the cause is now without leaders. This has always been the 
cry after the loss of men of transcendent ability. But even though 
we may happen to be in the trough of an interregnum, the cause 
will go forward with the knowledge, drawn from our historic past, 
that our God has always known how to rear up prophets unto 
Israel.—Yours, etc., HeNrY SAMUEL. 


Miscellany 
ART AND MORALS 


HE vogue of Strindberg has revived some of the 

cant and much of the muddle-headedness con- 

nected from of old with the creed of justification 
by works—by the works of genius, that is, certified as 
such, and translated into various languages. There is 
one distinction necessary in this matter, so obvious as to 
be seldom seen, and therefore, on the post-impressionist 
principle, worth drawing. The blessed word “ genius ” 
covers a multitude of virtues ; and perhaps that is why 
it is so often used as an apology for vice. ‘‘ Much must 
be forgiven to the artist,’ we read; and then, in the 
next line: “ This, however, is a dangerous doctrine.” 
So dangerous, indeed, has it been found that there have 
been few attempts to be quite honest and explicit in the 
application of it. Its tendencies have been exaggerated 
in two opposite directions : the voluptuary has made an 
art of sin, and the puritan has made a sin of art. We 
are not unacquainted in our own time with sets where 
the pursuit of beauty in form or sound or colour is 
curiously held to justify, if not to necessitate, immorality 
of life; and people at the other extreme, people so 
virtuous and strenuous that they would expurgate the 
Christian Commonwealth and sterilise the milk of human 
kindness, have strengthened the same view by attribut- 
ing immorality of life to everyone who pursued beauty 
in colour or sound or form. Such critics, explicably 
enough, keep their keenest doubts for novel develop- 
ments in art; they find it impossible not to suspect a 
futurist of having a past, or to credit a cubist with 
being on the square. The weak-minded among artists 
accept the pleasing latitude thus thrust upon them, and 
frame their principles to suit with their desires. They 
hold that the tie of social obligation is loosed by their 
walk in life—solvitur ambulando. Everywhere, posses- 
sion is nine points of the marriage law ; but in these sets 
a woman must be pre-possessed in order to be pre- 
possessing ; the artist does not woo the Muses seriously, 
simply because the Muses are not other people's wives. 

It is only to be expected that those who live thus 
should carry the war into the enemy’s country. Just as 
they identify beauty with immorality, they identify 
morality with ugliness. They urge that to keep straight 
is to grow narrow. They accuse the nonconformist 
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conscience of conforming not to conscience, but to type ; 
they contend that the monogamous man abandons his 
freedom in obedience to a mere convention; they call 
him a Philistine—and that is their last word on art and 
morals. 

If the controversy were really confined to two small 
opposite and foolish kinds, it would scarcely deserve 
mention. But of course it is an infinitely wider and 
older thing than that—ultimately, it involves ultimates. 
The great artists, the flaming geniuses, the revolutionary 
giants who consign not merely themselves and their 
families, but whole continents and whole epochs, to the 
pangs of progress and the consternations of regeneration 
—they, too, in ten thousand different ways, as the result 
of theory, of personality, of circumstance, as the relic of 
past wrongs or the promise of future rights, tear and 
toss the laws, contravene the conventions, and seem to 
their contemporaries to eradicate morality. It is 
very easy to blame the minor people who tamper with 
the monogamous ideal; but what are we to make of 
the Platos, the Shelleys, the Whitmans? In their 
Utopias there are strange marriage laws—or none ; yet 
they would not refuse the dictum of Benedick—* the 
world must be peopled.” The problem becomes digni- 
fied, terrible, profound. 

This is but one issue in the bewildering contest between 
establishment and change (which is so very different 
from the contest between right and wrong). I believe 
that people better educated than myself have names for 
these things—that they have learnt from Nietzsche to 
call the two forces of revolt and stability Dionysiac and 
Apolline respectively. The metaphor might help the 
flippant to a solution. They could dilute the wine of 
Dionysus with a small Apollinaris, and take life half and 
half. 

But, for my part, I am not going to argue the question 
on that scale. All I am concerned to do is to point out 
the essential difference between the small folk and the 
big. It is a matter of self-consciousness. The small 
folk go about brooding over what they are pleased to 
call their personalities ; they boast a boldness of tone 
and outlook, yet they shrink and giggle nervously at the 
mere mention of the simpler virtues; what interests 
them is not the faith they hold, but the fact that it is 
they who hold it. The big folk are simple and sane ; 
they do not fuss about their moral digestions, but con- 
centrate upon what they believe or what they need. 
Hence, even if they do what we take upon ourselves to 
condemn as wicked, we never feel that they are merely 
wicked people. They play fast and loose with the lives 
of others, but they are neither fast nor loose in their 
own. They follow diverse moods with a single mind. 

The truth is that if a man is sufficiently unconscious 
of self he ceases in a sense to “* abide our question ”’ (and 
most of us cannot abide his answers). A traveller got 
out of an express train which had inadvertently stopped 
at a suburban junction. ‘‘ You cannot get out here,” 
said the porter. ‘ But,” said the traveller, “ I have got 
out.” “ The train doesn’t stop here,” said the porter. 
‘ But,” said the traveller, “ it has stopped.” Genius is 
like that towards life, but it does not know it, and so 
does not waste time congratulating itself upon it. The 


would-be geniuses, growing envious, attempt the same 


attitude without the simplicity of heart that gives it 
dignity ; and it is they who originate the perplexing 
theories. Self-consciousness has been the trouble from 
the first. Ethics, it has been said in derision, grow upon 
trees ; perhaps they are the bitter fruit that grows upon 
the Tree of Knowledge. The spirit, throwing open the 
door for freedom, lets in error. Too often, when Ithuriel 
touches earth, he finds Satan there in the likeness of a 
toad. What is liberty to the saint is license to the 
sinner. If you bind human nature, you cramp and spoil 
it; if you loose it, shall it not go astray ? The horns of 
this dilemma are perpetually exalted. 

But at any rate it is clear that whether or no ideals 
long held to be lofty may possibly in the end, with 
changing conditions, come to be held hurtful or inade- 
quate, infinitely so from the first are ideals which are not 
even believed by their propounders to be lofty at all. It 
is one thing to respect the aberrations of greatness ; it 
is quite another painstakingly to school littleness into 
aberration. If it is death not to leave human beings 
free to do wrong, it is damnation not to leave them free 
to do right. When we see genius doing what it must, 
we may perhaps hold our peace; but the moment we 
begin to spin theories as to what can be justified by 
genius we are out of touch with that necessity which is 
the only conceivable justification. 

And the moral of this, I suppose, is that we ought all 
to be great geniuses, and then we could (and should) all 
do what we liked. But we aren’t, and we can’t—and 
that in itself is a very necessary moral at the present 
time. 

GERALD GOULD. 


A GREAT TIME 


WEET Chance, that led my steps abroad, 
S Beyond the town, where wild flowers grow— 
A rainbow and a cuckoo, Lord, 
How rich and great the times are now ! 
Know, all ye sheep 
And cows, that keep 
On staring that I stand so long 
In grass that’s wet from heavy rain— 
A rainbow and a cuckoo’s song 
May never come together again ; 
May never come 
This side the tomb. 
W. H. Davies. 


THE BOY ON THE ROAD . 
= in the morning his grandfather wakened 


him, and Felim and the old man ate their 

breakfast while the horse was rattling his 
harness on the street outside. They ate by candlelight, 
for it was still wonderfully early. The stars were 
apparent in the sky, and the dogs were barking, mis- 
trustful of the honesty of the light. Felim bade his 
grandfather good-bye and mounted the cart beside his 
uncle. They passed the last house in the street, and 
went by fields where the corncrakes were still keeping 
up their revels. A cart creaked before them, but the 
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figures upon it were still indistinct. Candles were 
burning in cottages where men were making ready for 
the far-away fair. Suddenly a bird gave a frightened 
squawk. There was silence again, and then another 
bird went over a few notes. In a while all the birds 
were singing together—blackbirds, thrushes, robins, 
linnets and finches—as though they were all in the one 
nest with their heads held up and their dewy wings 
spread out. For an hour, as the cart went on, they 
heard the chorus of the birds. The light grew wider, the 
wind lost the sullenness of the night, and the dogs 
beeame satisfied of the honesty of the day. Then the 
geese began to cackle. The song-birds refused to be 
drawn into competition, and the chorus ceased. Then 
the birds of no song were seen and heard. The rooks 
cawed as they flew down from the trees, the pigeons 
cooed, the swallows twittered as they skimmed the 
grass by the side of the roadway, and the magpie 
chucked out her queer notes as she hopped on before 
the cart. And now they fell in with vehicles on their 
way to the fair—crates filled with calves or with lambs, 
and Felim’s uncle exchanged with the men many obser- 
vations on prices current. It was about eight in the 
morning when they came into the town. Here Bartley, 
Fclim’s uncle, was to receive the sacks of wool they were 
to carry to Dublin. Felim remembered the little 
speckled fish he got with his breakfast in this place. 
Before the market began they were on the road again. 

And now Felim had a comfortable sack of wool at his 
back. They passed children going to school, some of 
them comparing figures in an exercise book, and others 
hearing each other lessons. Felim longed to tell them 
that for him there was no school—that day after day, 
giving no heed to lessons, he would travel along the road 
to Dublin. For long he had the exultation of this 
thought, and with the eyes of a truant he watched the 
scores of rabbits that ventured on the road and that sat 
down on their haunches and waited until the cart came 
near. He saw a hare running a race with itself across a 
field. It sat down to watch the travellers at its ease, 
and when Felim, standing up in the cart, started it by 
cracking Bartley’s whip, it ran back on its tracks, more 
and more delighted with its own speed. 

And now it was afternoon, and the trees were making 
long shadows across the road. There was green on 
each side—high green hedges and deep green grass. 
On each side there was a row of beech trees, and their 
little leaves were so full of sunlight that it was a delight 
to watch their play. Past where the travellers met a 
foolish boy with a flock of black-faced lambs that baa’ed 
around him, they came upon a thick-set man with a 
black beard of a fashion that Felim had never seen 
before. He had a pack on his back and as they passed 
him he said to Bartley, “‘ Good morning, sar.” Bartley 
told Felim that the man was a Jew. Was he a Jew 
like those mentioned in the story of our Lord? Bartley 
said he was. The cart was pulled up, and while the 
horse bit at the hedges Felim watched the sallow-faced, 
black-bearded man come on. Was he the man whom 
his grandfather had spoken about—the wandering Jew 
that had denied our Lord a place to rest, and that now 
had to walk all the roads of the world? The man 
placed his pack on the ditch and opened it. He showed 
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them pictures with golden frames—pictures of angels 
with blue and red garments, of the Queen of the Angels 
with a golden crown upon her head, and of Daniel 
O’Connell with his hand laid upon his breast. Bartley 
wouldn’t buy any of the pictures. He purchased a red 
handkerchief for himself and a little penknife for Felim. 
The cart went again, and Felim watched the Jew 
labouring along the road like one who had come a long 
journey, and was unused to travelling a-foot. 

Later in the afternoon they met the man with the 
peep-show. He had a high stick in his hands, and he 
carried on his back a box covered with a black cloth. 
He was a big man with a round, boneless face, dark 
glasses across his eyes, and a black cap drawn over a 
big, closely-cropped head. When the cart came along- 
side him Bartley drew up and invited the peep-show 
man to take a lift. 

*“I am obliged to you,’ the man said, using many 
words which Felim now heard for the first time. “I 
am obliged for your offer, but I imagine your journey 
is along the main road while I must betake myself to 
the byeways. So, friend, I shall not incommode you by 
taking a seat on your vehicle. But may I ask do you 
travel far?” 

“We are going to Dublin in the latter end,” said 
Bartley. 

““T once used to make my journey as far as the 
capital,”’ the peep-show man said, “* but 1 have not been 
in Dublin for a considerable term of years. I fear the 
young people of the city are above regarding my peep- 
show. I fear it.” 

** So you’re the peep-show man,” said Bartley. “ It’s 
twenty years since I took my peep into your box, It 
was at the fair of Ballina I met you, if you'll remember.” 

“Undoubtedly,” said the peep-show man, “ un- 
doubtedly, friend, you saw me at the fair of Ballina. And 
you might have seen me at many another fair for the 
matter of that—at many another fair. I was as famed 
as Daniel O’Connell. But the devil began to make me 
see strange things in my peep-show, and since then I 
have been in a place of rest. If you hear anyone speak 
of Nab, the peep-show man, tell them, friend, that Nab 
was away.” 

‘** IT suppose you have the same sights in the box now 
as you had then?” 

‘“*“ Undoubtedly, friend. Nothing is changed, I assure 
you. Absolutely the same objects.” 

“IT saw Napoleon crossing the Alps.” 

“Undoubtedly, friend, you saw Napoleon crossing 
the Alps. But let me tell you, friend, that twenty 
years ago you were incapable of understanding that 
great historic scene—absolutely incapable of under- 
standing it. But there are two other objects in my box 
that would have been more in conformity with your 
youthful understanding—Lima, the capital of Peru, 
which stands fifteen thousand feet above the sea-level, 
and also the meeting between Valentine and Orson, the 
sons of the Emperor of Greece.” 

“Would you like to look into the peep-show?”’ said 
Bartley to Felim. 

““T would,” said Felim. Nab, the peep-show man, 
laid his box on a milestone. 

‘Let him see the meeting of Valentine and Orson,” 
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said Bartley, “‘ I often heard my father talk of them 
two.” 

‘** Undoubtedly they were two very celebrated charac- 
ters in ancient history,” said the peep-show man. ‘“ And 
I am astonished to find that their story is so little known 
to the people nowadays. I understand they were sons 
to the Emperor of Greece, and one of them—Orson, if 
I remember aright—was stolen away as a child and 
reared most rudely in the depths of a forest. The other, 
I understand, was reared in a way befitting his rank and 
station. Orson wore the skins of beasts, and was 
hardly acquainted with the sounds of human language. 
One day when Valentine was hunting in the forest his 
brother appeared before him, muttering like a bear, 
with a club in his hands, and most awful to behold. 
That is the meeting of Valentine and Orson. For the 
sum of twopence the boy can gaze upon this celebrated 
object.” 

Felim dismounted and came to the peep-show with 
beating heart. ‘ Direct your eye to this orifice,’ said 
Nab. Felim looked into the darkness. Like a child 
he thought of what he was going to see, not as some- 
thing that was there already, but as something that 
would be created, like a star, for him. ‘“*‘ What do you 
see ?”’ asked the peep-show man. 

‘** A man with a big stick in his hand,” said Felim. 

“* That is his club, and the man who bears it is Orson.” 
The peep-show man shook the box. “ What do you 
see now ?”’ he asked. 

“The man with the club is gone.” 

** And what do you see now ?”’ 

‘** A man on a horse.” 

““ Dear me, dear me, dear me. The object you see 
now is Napoleon crossing the Alps.” Felim did not 
take his eye off the object. ‘“‘ Undoubtedly,” said the 
peep-show man, “ undoubtedly Valentine is lost. My 
box was five years in their office. All the time I was 
composing my mind the peep-show lay with their 
rubbish. Did I not see a spider spinning his web 
across this orifice ? Undoubtedly Valentine is lost. I 
give you back one of the pennies.”” The peep-show man 
put the box on his back and started off down a bye road. 

And now the beech trees were no longer each side of 
them, for the country had opened into the black spaces 
of the bog. Upon this road they met carts and people. 
Drays coming from some town, piled with sacks of 
flour, crossed crates of black turf. Such wide spaces 
of bog Felim never saw before. The bog-cotton grew 
in beds, like white-headed flowers, and straggled out to 
the road. The wood dug out of the depths of the bog, 
dried in the sunlight, looked like heaps of bones. And 
all across the black surface were piles of black turf. 
Felim rested his back against the comfortable wool 
sack, and while his uncle was singing ballads, “* On a 
Monday morning early, as my wandering steps did lead 
me,”’ and “‘ The gown she wore was stained with gore,” 
Felim fell asleep. It was cold when he wakened, and 
the white mists were rising from the bog. He was 
thankful when his uncle bought him a bag of ginger cakes 
in a wayside shop. They went on again, and the white- 
ness of their wings was noticeable as the geese trudged 
home. Here a boy and there a woman led in a goat to 
be milked. The clouds began to knit together, and in 


this field and that field the corncrakes were starting the 
revel that the rising sun would hear. Bartley drew up 
the cart before a forge, and called to someone inside. 
The smith came out and welcomed him, calling Bartley, 
‘“* Honest man,” and when asked might they stay with 
him for the night he said, “* To be sure, and welcome.” 
The smith’s sons took charge of Felim, and the smith’s 
wife gave him a supper of porridge and tea. Felim told 
the boys of Nab, the peep-show man, and they told him 
that Nab had gone mad because he thought he saw 
devils in his peep-show. Felim slept with the boys in 
the loft, and he was awakened by the first light of the 
morning. Before the ring of iron on iron was heard 
from the forge he had started with his uncle on the road 
again. Papraic CoLum. 


Art and Drama 
HERTFORD HOUSE 


HE prudish reluctance of the custodians of our 
national treasures to disclose any particulars of the 
price paid for them is one of the principal causes, I 
believe, of their failure to attract the public to take any 
notice of them. In the old days of the South Kensington 
Museum the price was printed on the descriptive label of 
each object of art, and constituted the principal if not the 
only fascination for the prim children who used to be taken 
there by their governesses. Reduce everything to pounds, 
shillings, and pence, and you get the real measure of apprecia- 
tion for the lay public. If it is cheap, they say “ Fancy!” 
If exorbitant, they gloat. 

It is all very well to say that this is not the true standard 
of appreciation ; but let it be remembered that it is the lay, 
or zxsthetically uneducated, who contribute most largely to 
the upkeep of our national museums and galleries, and the 
only justification for levying contributions upon them for 
this purpose is that these institutions may be a source of 
pleasure and profit to a multitude, and not merely an 
exclusive privilege of the few who are able to enjoy them at 
their proper artistic value. Now, as money is the chief con- 
sideration in the lives of over nine out of ten people who 
contribute to the national revenue, the first step towards 
engaging their interest in a subject foreign to the ordinary 
course of their employment is to explain its value to them in 
terms which they can readily understand. An analysis of the 
turnstile figures at the National Gallery for the periods 
immediately preceding and following recent acquisitions 
such as the Longford Castle pictures, the Rokeby ‘“* Venus,” 
Holbein’s “* Duchess of Milan,” and the loan of Rembrandt’s 
** Mill,” would, I feel confident, bear out my contention. 

The case of Hertford House is exceptional, inasmuch as 
the whole collection was a gift to the nation. In an earlier 
age Lady Wallace might have sold it and expended the entire 
purchase-money in candles, masses, and such-like for the 
repose of her soul ; but it is to be hoped that the gratitude of 
millions of people who have benefited, or might if they cared 
to benefit, by her generosity will avail as much. It is right, 
then, that the value of her gift should be known in terms 
which are intelligible to the majority of the beneficiaries ; and 
although it would be hard to say how much the entire collec- 
tion would fetch if put up to auction at any given time, it is 
something to be told the price actually paid for it by Lord 
Hertford and Sir Richard Wallace as each item was added. 

That, I submit, is the first step. But the Trustees have gone 
much farther in the illustrated catalogue which they have 
just completed. Instead of a mere list of all the pictures, 
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which, at best, can only be an index to the visitor as he 
perambulates the gallery, and a bare reminder on any 
subsequent occasion, we have here a full and complete 
account, so far as is possible, of the acquisition of each item, 
and its previous history into the bargain; while, from the 
biographies of the painters and the critical notes on each of 
their works, it is hardly too much to say that a very com- 
plete history of painting—so far as the collection goes— 
might be compiled by a moderately intelligent person whose 
only acquaintance with the subject was derived from the 
pages of this catalogue. 

For the general public there is almost too much informa- 
tion in it; but as this is only part of the general scheme, 
it is really quite justifiable. The new National Gallery 
catalogue is a great boon, and goes a long way in the right 
direction, without going nearly as far—as, indeed, would be 
difficult—as the Wallace catalogue ; but in criticising the 
two we are better able to form an opinion as to what is the 
golden mean, the model on which to form all catalogues— 
in particular that of the Victoria and Albert Museum—in the 
near future. 

The first consideration should be—as in the years that are 
gone by it seems to have been the last—what do the public 
want to know ? I do not mean merely what do they desire to 
know, but what will rouse in them sufficient interest to make 
them appreciate the things they have spent and are spending 
their money upon, and to induce that appreciation in others. 
Now let us imagine the daughter of prosperous and well-to-do 
parents in the country coming up to London, going to 
Hertford House, buying one of the old catalogues, taking it 
back with her, and leaving it about in the house. Somebody 
picks it up, sees it is only a list of pictures, and takes no 
further notice of it. Suppose, now, it is one of the new ones. 
It is full of illustrations ; it is full of information. The young 
lady talks about the gallery, and refers to the catalogue. 
Someone takes it up and, instead of a mere list of pictures, 
finds a most fascinating account of them all. There is all the 
difference. In a word, the new catalogue advertises the 
collection and induces a desire to see it. Not only that, but 
it stimulates the interest of any reader in pictures in general, 
and the prosperous and well-to-do parents, or anyone else 
who happens to be around, will find their horizon of mental 
prosperity and well-to-do-ness considerably enlarged. I do 
not know whether the new catalogues are on Mudie’s and 
other lists, but they certainly ought to be. 

In the earliest days of painting its only patron was 
Holy Church. Later, the Court ; nowadays, the plutocracy ; 
but in the future the public will be the patrons of all that is 
best in art. If the public are never to be told anything about 
the price or the value of the pictures that their money is 
spent on, it is improbable that they will ever make very good 
patrons: but once let them into the secrets—as they have 
always been officially regarded—of the beauty, the historic 
interest, to say nothing of the irresistible fascination of 
really good pictures, and we should soon see the effect, alike 
in the works exhibited in public galleries and in the general 
standard of production. Up to the present time our museums 
and picture galleries have been regarded by the public at 
large as something quite outside their everyday life, and, 
except among the connoisseurs and amateurs, it is rare to 
find anyone to whom it has ever occurred to go and really 
enjoy what belongs to him. An Act of Parliament compelling 
every employer of labour to allow each member of his staff 
an afternoon off every six months in order that they might 
visit the museums and galleries would have a most beneficial 
effect—assuming, of course, that the public money is spent 
on these institutions with the object of education and 
intellectual and moral improvement—and would stimulate 





the demand for a higher standard of taste in the simplest 
matters of everyday life (such as posters) as well as in the 
purchase of ornaments and luxuries. Wedding presents 
would be robbed of half their terrors, and the unveiling of 
public monuments would be looked forward to with interest. 
The only reason why everything connected with trade is so 
abominably hideous is because it has never occurred cither 
to the tradesman or to his customers to go to the South 
Kensington Museum or to Hertford House and see how 
lovely the most useful and necessary articles can be made. 
The most beautiful horsed vehicles at present on the streets 
are Mowlem’s tumbrils full of gravel or bricks. They are 
superb; so are a few of the distillers’ drays; whereas the 
shopkeepers’ carts, one and all of them, are a disgrace to 
humanity. 

But to return to Hertford House. Here we have a collection 
of treasures which, as the catalogue informs us, “ ranks in 
value with all but the very greatest imperial and royal 
collections in Europe, and in variety surpasses some of these ”’ ; 
and, with one possible exception, “no such gift has been 
received by any country from an individual.” And yet how 
many of the millions of people to whom it has been given 
have ever derived a pennyworth of benefit from it ? It would 
certainly be impossible for all of them to visit it, but they are 
entitled, and it would do them a great deal of good, to know 
something about it besides the bare fact of its existence. In 
publishing this catalogue of the 767 pictures and drawings 
the Trustees have taken the first step in a direction which, 
it is to be hoped, will be generally followed ; or should we 
do better to put up the whole of our national collections to 
public auction, and hand over the proceeds to the Board of 
Education for the erection and maintenance of tertiary 
schools ? 

RaNnDALL Davies. 


NEW THEATRE: “THE BIG 
GAME ” 


HE autumn season for the theatre-goer has begun. 

It has opened at the New Theatre with The Big 
Game. If the title of a book or a play should aim 

at suggesting whatever follows, this is a bad one—indeed, so 
utterly beside the point that I can only suppose it was 
Mr. Carroll’s sense of the magnitude of his venture which 
suggested it, not the play at all (though the letters may look 
well on a’bus), for he has engaged his own actors and hired 
his own theatre for his play. This is certainly playing a 
“big game ’’—and a risky one. He had some grounds, 
however, for counting on the success of this particular drama, 
but they are not the kind of grounds on which a man should 
be prepared to stake much money. Last season is said to 
have been a disastrous one for managers, and the newspapers 
reiterated that the only successes which stood out were 
sensational pieces like Within the Law, Jim the Penman, 
Diplomacy, and (I don’t know what Sir Arthur Pinero 
thinks of such a classification) The Second Mrs. Tanqueray. 
Editors began to prick up their ears at the notion of a sudden 
turn in the popular taste, and special articles and letters 
followed. Mr. St. John Ervine wrote in the Pall Mail, 
without, however, sounding the note of cheerful conviction, 
that the craze for romantic or sensational drama would not 
exclude the possible future success of character plays or 
plays with an intellectual interest. Another writer wrote to 
argue that the “ heart-to-heart drama” was what people 
were craving for, that modern audiences were prepared to 
sob in eestasies over touching and prolonged death-bed 


scenes. In fact, there was a consensus of opinion that a 
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period of sensationalism had set in, and that the drama of 
ideas, either of the quiet-amusing or shocking-discussion- 
raising kind, was, for the time at any rate, dished. Mr. 
Carroll, with a play of his own full of climaxes and passages 
of declaration up his sleeve, has believed all this chatter and 
apparently staked heavily on its being true. For myself, I 
do not think there is anything in it. Mr. Arnold Bennctt’s 
two plays, which certainly did not depend upon sensation- 
alism, have been prodigious draws; that rare entertainment, 
The Yellow Jacket, survived and presumably flourished ; 
the Irish Players had a successful season, while a sterling 
sort of melodrama like Within the Law, especially with an 
actress like Miss Edith Goodall ten times too good for the 
part to interpret the heroine, would have a run any year 
whatever the trend of taste. Mr. Carroll, however, believes 
in his play because he thinks “it will provide” (vide an 
interview) “a vehicle for very good acting—not acting of 
the nerveless cup-and-saucer kind, but strong, powerful, 
stimulating acting, which now scems to be coming into 
vogue.” He is a bold man, and may possibly attain 
success; but I am sure he exaggerates that vogue. And 
though many of us, appreciators of natural, unforced acting 
though we be, have hankerings after a drama and an art 
with more form in it, it is not, where domestic drama is con- 
cerned (and The Big Game 1s domestic drama), a move in 
the direction of declamatory crises or stage emphasis which 
will mect our wishes. It was noticeable that the effective 
moments in the acting of Mr. Kerr, Miss Ivor, and Mr. Dennis 
Neilson-Terry were precisely those at which they behaved 
most like ordinary people, or “ nervelessly,” as Mr. Carroll 
would say. Why, the whole of Mr. Kerr’s part is written and 
was played in the quiet naturalistic key! And what is the 
part of a little girl who is continually being reproved by her 
mother for using slang (Miss Eileen Esler was charming in 
her finished precocity), who amuses the house by her pert, 
affectionate ways, if it is not a “ cup-and-saucery ” part ? 
Where Mr. Terry failed to move us was when he smashed the 
picture of his dead father on the back of a chair, because he 
discovers that eleven years before his father had a mistress, 
and, falling upon the tattered canvas, cries: “*O father, 
forgive me, forgive me!” . . . “ The shrine which I set up 
for him I have destroyed.”” He was admirable in every 
gesture when he portrayed a self-absorbed, sensitive, restless 
youth of seventeen ; he embodied perfectly the charm and 
limitations of that awkward age. But the passages which 
Mr. Carroll wrote to let loose “* powerful, stimulating acting ” 
were explosions in the void, because they were not and could 
not be natural. The same was true of the mother’s part 
(Miss Ivor’s). She was touching in her quiet distress when 
she explained to her late husband’s mistress why she could 
not resist coming to see her, and in her desire to be friends ; 
but when she began to rise to heights, the audience grew 
restive and grected a “ hear, hear! ”’ to one of her sentiments 
from the Irish doctor with such appreciative laughter that 
she was seriously embarrassed in her part. The fact is 
Mr. Carroll is mistaken as to where the merits of his own 
work lie. They lie in the naturalistic passages. The weak- 
ness of the play lies in the theme itself, which, if it were 
treated consistently on that level, would be exposed as flimsy. 

Julian Ross, age seventeen, spoilt by an adoring mother 
whom he cannot forgive for having married again, worships 
the memory of his father and hates his step-father. Edward 
Grimshaw was his father’s closest friend. The boy suspects 
him of having murdered his father, but his suspicions rest 
on no good grounds, only on the fact that Grimshaw was 
with him when he died in Africa eight years before, and that 
he always betrays uneasiness when his praises are sung. 
There is, however, a very uncomfortable approximation to 





the truth in the boy’s guess. Grimshaw did shoot his friend 
when aiming at a rhinoceros. Mrs. Grimshaw, then Mrs. 
Ross, was, however, happily on the spot, and knows it was 
an accident ; but they have never dared to tell the boy this 
painful fact. The reason why Grimshaw is uncomfortable 
whenever either mother or son dwell on the virtues of the 
dead man is that he is the repository of a secret and the 
slave of a solemn promise. Ross was not, as is commonly 
supposed, “a man in a million,” but a bigamist. He made 
his friend promise to look after his unlawful wife and her 
little daughter, and to preserve the high idea his wife, the 
world, and his boy have had of him. For eight years Grim- 
shaw has kept the secret and looked after the second wife. 
He confides in his friend the Irish doctor (a part, by the bye, 
which Mr. Beveridge played admirably), who strongly urges 
that the boy should be told about the shooting, but agrees 
that the other secret must be kept. The boy’s state of mind 
with the sense of these mystcries connected with his father 
in the air is well suggested. The arrival from a shop of a 
parcel containing a doll and note written by his step-father 
puts him on the track of what he thinks will lead to the 
exposure of his step-father’s double life. In London he falls 
in love with a lady who is no other than his father’s mistress. 
He calls on her to paint her portrait and meets his step- 
father, then rushes home to expose him to his mother. 
Grimshaw has, of course, no satisfactory explanation ; his 
tongue is tied. The doctor, however, blurts out the truth. 
This is an effective moment, the best in the play, and after 
it the story is practically over. We have only to learn 
(Act IV.) how the two women take the shattering of their 
illusions about the dead man ; Rita has already guessed that 
Julian is her “ husband’s ” son. Both women take it much 
as they would—sensibly and resignedly; but Julian has 
taken it frantically, hysterically. It is a great shock, of 
course, to discover that his step-father, not his father, is the 
man he must admire; but granted that he would have 
behaved as he did, is it interesting? It is upon Julian’s 
character that the play centres. If we imagine that he never 
gets over the discovery that his father had an illegitimate 
child, does that make him interesting? If the discovery 
simply led to his smashing his father’s picture, does that ? 
Mr. Carroll has expressed contempt for plays with moral 
lessons, and added that “if there is any idea underlying ” 
his own play it is that “life is a game inasmuch as 
chance enters into it as much as determination; and, 
being a game, must be played as such.”” We don’t neces- 
sarily want a moral, and this idea, if it were discoverable 
in the play, would be amply sufficient. But the fact 
of a dead man’s secret coming out is not an “idea” in 
the dramatic sense, but an incident. Once or twice when 
Grimshaw was regretting that he had bound himself to hide 
the truth for the sake of preserving other people’s illusions 
about a dead man, I thought I glimpsed a theme ; but this 
impression was counteracted by almost the last words, 
which were an impressive exhortation to Rita to shield her 
child from ever learning the truth about her father. 

It seems to me that Mr. Carroll has gone the wrong way 
about writing a play. He has thought out, and cleverly 
thought out, a story, and then because it illustrates nothing, 
points out nothing, he has convinced himself that it suggests 
that “life is a game.” But in drama the story should come 
last; it should spring from a conception of a situation and 
character, too vague and wide, perhaps, to be condensible 
into a moral, which nevertheless illumines other situations 
and characters of a kindred kind. It is because so few 
dramatists attempt this that their plays leave behind such 
light and passing impressions. 

Desmonp MacCartnuy. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HERE were some interesting facts given on Monday 
by Mr. R. Donald in his presidential address to the 
Journalists’ Conference at York. He sketched the 
very great changes that the last twenty years had brought 
about in the newspaper trade: the conversion of private 
into public concerns, the aggregation of papers under com- 
bines, the squeezing out of provincial journals, the change 
in the character of newspapers. Most surprising, perhaps, 
were the figures he gave as to the relative decline in the 
number of papers. During the last twenty years, he said, 
the population had increased by 24 per cent., but the number 
of morning, evening, and weekly newspapers had increased 
by only 6 per cent. It was interesting, also, to get the 
opinion of the managing editor of a big capitalist daily (I 
believe Mr. Donald holds that office on the Chronicle) on the 
increasing commercialism and soullessness of the Press. He 
showed how in twenty years numbers of vast newspaper 
corporations had sprung up, and how the majority of the 
remaining newspaper properties were now held by private 
limited companies controlled by boards of directors ; and he 
remarked that “ under corporate ownership the main con- 
cern of shareholders, who are investors and not journalists, 
is their dividends, and dividends must be earned even if 
principle has to suffer in the process.” 
a * * 


But apparently he does not think that newspaper evolu- 
tion has stopped. His remarks about the future are so 
arresting that I must quote them : 


The national newspapers will not contain less reading matter, but 
the pages will be smaller. They will be printed better and neatly 
stitched, and will, of course, include pictures in colour. The future 
methods of distribution will be quicker, and circulations will cover 
greater areas. Airships and aeroplanes will be used for the most 
distant centres; electric trains and motorplanes, running in special 
tracks, will also be used. In all the chief centres of population papers 
will be distributed by electric or pneumatic tubes. The morning and 
evening newspapers will be merged, and editions will come out almost 
every hour, day and night. News will be collected by wireless tele- 
phones, and the reporter will always have a portable telephone with 
him, with which he can communicate with his paper without the 
trouble of going to a telephone office or writing out a message. .. . 
At the people’s recreation halls, with the cinematograph and the 
gramophone, or some more agreeable instrument of mechanical speech, 
all the news of the day will be given hot from its source. People may 
become too lazy to read, and news will be laid on to the house or office 
just as gas and water is now. The occupiers will listen to an account 
of the news of the day read to them by much improved phonographs 
while sitting in their garden, or a householder will have his daily news- 
paper printed in column form by a printing machine in his hall, just as 
we have tape machines in offices now. 


* * * 


The comic thing is that after envisaging this state of things, 
as bad as the worst nightmare of Edward Bellamy, and after 
chronicling the disappearance of the real writing editor and 
the omnipotent advance of commercialism, the speaker 
managed to finish with a peroration to the effect that 
‘journalism should foster and guide every upward move- 
ment, every elevating tendency,” and a reference to “ the 
dignity of the most fascinating, the most powerful, and the 
noblest profession in the world.”” Does this mean anything 
at all? Does it mean that, were it not for factors A, B, and C, 
journalism might be the noblest profession, etc. ; or is it 
suggested that, even when laid on through pipes, news is a 
much more ennobling and indispensable commodity than 
gas or water? Most of Mr. Donald’s speech was informing 
or sensible, but this peroration seems to me one of the worst 
bits of “ flam ” recently perpetrated. 








An ingenious plea was put up in the 7'imes the other day 
by Princess Bariatinsky (Lydia Yavorska), who protested 
against our august contemporary’s reference to “ these 
strange Russian people, so unlike ourselves,” revealed in 
Dostoevsky’s novels. The Princess maintains that Rus- 
sians prefer fun and good-humour above everything; 
that Dostoevsky is most untypical, and that the real 
genius of Russia is illustrated by the popularity in that 
country of Messieurs Charles Dickens and Jerome K. Jerome. 
Methinks the lady doth protest too much. Would she 
suggest that, except for this exceptional Dostoevsky, the 
great Russian writers were cheerful persons like Mr. Jerome ? 
I have never been to Russia, but I must say that a study of 
the jocular Tolstoi, the roystering Tchekov, the breezy and 
sportive Andreiev, and the irresistibly rib-tickling Gorki does 
not lead me to suppose that Dostoevsky was quite such a 
solitary figure in Russian letters as Madame Yavorska 
contends. 

% * * 

Messrs. Methuen announce a very strong list of September 
novels. These include The Regent, by Arnold Bennett (a 
sequel to The Card); a new book by Q. ; The Lodger, by Mrs. 
Belloc Lowndes (a murder-mystery story now running in 
the Daily Telegraph); The Governor of England, by Marjoric 
Bowen (a historical novel concerning Oliver Cromwell) ; 
Chance, by Joseph Conrad; The Two Kisses, by Oliver Onions; 
and The Flying Inn, by G. K. Chesterton. 

* x a 

Mr. Chesterton’s novel is a partly farcical romance dealing 
with the adventures of the last English inn-keeper at a date 
when Western Europe has been submerged by Islam and the 
doctrine of abstinence from potent drinks. It will contain 
those admirable Songs of the Simple Life which recently 
decorated the pages of the Nex Witness. Another book 
Mr. Chesterton has ready is The Evil of Eugenics, which will 
shortly be published by Messrs. Cassell. It is scarcely 
necessary to say that Mr. Chesterton attacks the eugenic 
theory ferociously and with effect. 

* * * 


The authorised Life of Henry Labouchere is to appear 
shortly. The work is in the hands of Mr. Algar Thorold, 
one of Labby’s nephews, and will contain, amongst a large 
number of letters, an interesting correspondence between 
Labouchere and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. It is believed 
that the volume, unlike most recent political biographies, 
will actually contain some new and surprising information 
about political history ; in any case, if it gives anything like 
a lifelike picture of Labouchere and his customary conversa- 
tion, it is bound to be amusing. Another biography of 
interest, which will appear in the autumn, is Miss Estelle 
Stead’s life of her father, Mr. W. T. Stead. The title of it 
will be My Father—Personal and Spiritual Reminiscences. 
It will be published by Mr. Heinemann. Stead’s relations 
with Rhodes will be clearly set forth. 

x a * 


Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer is at work on a critical study of 
Henry James. 

* * * 

I gather that The Green Cockatoo, which Messrs. Gay & 
Hancock recently published, may be the herald of a small 
boom in Schnitzler. Besides another volume of plays, 
various publishers have-in hand Frau Berthe Garlen (a long 
short story) and The Road in the Open, Schnitzler’s best- 
known novel. Schnitzler has a light touch, and the British 
public may take to him more readily than it does to some 
foreign authors with big Continental reputations. 

SoLomon Eacte. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Inside of the Cup. By Winston CuurcuiLt. Mac- 
millan & Co. 6s. 

By the Open Sea. By Avucust Srrinpgerc. Frank 
Palmer. 6s. 

There is a vast deal of theology, both of the old and 
the new, in The Inside of the Cup; indeed, Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s story is very largely an expert and minutely 
detailed record of the conflict between the two which was 
waged in the breast and brain of an American clergyman of 
the Episcopal Church. The theme of the story will, there- 
fore, make it attractive to the serious sort of novel-readers, 
the sort which makes a point of securing the works of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward hot from the press. I incline to think that 
the number of that sort of readers is increasing rather than 
diminishing. A wave of religious reaction—I use the term 
in no offensive or question-begging sense—is flowing over 
Europe and America, and even Asia, I learn, is not untouched 
by it. Young ladies in gilded saloons no longer talk atheism, 
as they did when Disraeli was in Downing Street. Middle- 
aged agnostics brought up upon Spencer and Huxley and 
Kingdon Clifford are becoming a little uneasy in their minds, 
faintly conscious that they and their no-beliefs are a trifle 
out of date. Quite intellectual persons, without the quiver 
of an eyelash, speak of themselves as mystics, and other 
persons every bit as intellectual hear them without a smile 
either of incredulity or amusement. Men distinguished in 
science flirt with mediums almost equally distinguished in 
their own spooky spheres. The most prominent philosopher 
in Europe not long ago informed his gaping hearers that 
they might, if they liked, believe that they had souls—ay, 
even immortal souls—without incurring the contempt of 
the scientifically instructed. There is prattle of Pragmatism 
all around and about us, and its chief exponent in America, 
Mr. William James, has been hailed as one of the greatest 
religious teachers of our age. So much has not yet been 
said over here of Mr. Schiller. It is not to be wondered at, 
therefore, that a tendency so marked and so ubiquitous 
should be reflected in popular fiction. The souls of novelists, 
especially of able and cultivated novelists, are sensitive and 
responsive souls. 

The events in Mr. Churchill’s story—an extraordinary 
proportion of these events are arguments—take place in a 
city somewhere away in the Middle West of the United 
States. In that city there is a church, St. John’s, sup- 
ported, indeed sustained, by the wealthiest and most highly 
respectable of the citizens. When the story opens the aged 
incumbent has just died, and the vestry meets in order to 
select his successor. The vestry consists entirely of wealthy 
men, some of whom had first come there with only a few 
greenbacks in their pockets. The pastoral requirements of 
St. John’s are admirably set out by one Langmaid, a local 
lawyer of affluence and repute. 

* You want a parson,”’ he says, “* who will stick to his last, who will 
not try experiments, who is not too high or too low or too broad or too 
narrow, who has intellect without too much initiative, who can deliver 
a good sermon to those who can appreciate one, and yet will not get 
the church uncomfortably full of strangers and run you out of your 
pews. In short, you want a level-headed clergyman about thirty-five 
years old who will mind his own business.” 

There was just such a man, it seemed, at Bremerton, a 
smaller town not far off, and Langmaid was deputed to go 
and fetch him ; he went and fetched him, and thus the story 
begins. At first the Rev. John Hodder gave universal 
satisfaction ; pastorally he was “ it,” as I have no doubt 
his congregation said of him, though Mr. Churchill does not 
say so. The leading banker and richest man in the city, 
Eldon Parr, liked him immensely, and even allowed him to 





see farther than he had ever allowed anyone else to see into 
the intricacies and obscurities of his own soul. The satis- 
faction was not destined to last long, for Hodder, besides 
having a presence and an intelligence, had a conscience too. 
As the penetrative Mrs. Goodrich said of him, “* I’ve always 
said Mr. Hodder had a spiritual personality. You feel—you 
feel there is truth shut up inside of him which he cannot 
communicate.” There was, and that truth one day broke 
loose, was communicated to the congregation at St. John’s 
and wrought havoc and disintegration thereamongst. One 
day Hodder discovered Dalton Street, a strect of brothels, 
of drinking saloons, and of poverty-stricken tenements. He 
conceived it to be his mission to cleanse Dalton Street and 
to bring its denizens under the spiritual and redemptory 
influences of St. John’s. But that mission he found it im- 
possible to fulfil, for Dalton Street was largely owned by the 
members of St. John’s vestry, and the denizens of Dalton 
Street knew that. They knew, too, that they owed many 
of their own misfortunes and their sins to the peculiar 
methods by which the members of the vestry, of whom 
Eldon Parr was the chief, had acquired their riches. There 
was, for instance, that little matter of the Consolidated 
Tractions Company, which had ruined several of them ; and 
so they simply would not go to church—they scoffed at the 
bare idea—and Hodder could not find it in his heart or his 
conscience to condemn or even to blame them. Under the 
stress of his dismaying discovery his dogmatic beliefs gave 
way, and we have a process of religious transition searchingly 
analysed and elaborately described. There are pages and 
pages of argument, of discussion, of dissertation. But to 
the serious sort of reader of whom I have spoken above these 
pages will not be tiresome or even in the least uninteresting ; 
before writing them Mr. Churchill evidently felt deeply as 
well as thought acutely. There is also some quite excellent 
characterisation, of which that of Eldon Parr is almost a 
masterpiece. With one or two exceptions, Mr. Churchill’s 
persons are persons, and not puppets manufactured for the 
purpose of ventilating his own views. Those who cherish 
pleasant memories of Robert Elsmere should read The Inside 
of the Cup. I think it quite possible that they would like it 
better than they liked Robert Elsmere. 

It is a humiliating confession to have to make, but By the 
Open Sea is the second only of Strindberg’s books that I have 
read. I say humiliating because a well-brought-up reviewer 
may not without humiliation admit that there is anything 
in the whole range of literature, British and foreign, with 
which he is not intimately acquainted. That other book 
was a volume of short stories which were, I was assured by 
those who knew, wholly unlike anything else which Strind- 
berg has written. If he has written anything else at all like 
By the Open Sea, I regret my ignorance and my missed oppor- 
tunities. It is really rather a wonderful book, palpitating, 
as in the old days The Atheneum would have said, with 
originality. Everything in it is original in conception as in 
treatment. Can one, I wonder, be interested without being 
pleased ? It is a nice point—but possibly not; anyhow, 
one can be interested without being exhilarated, and interest 
without exhilaration is what Strindberg gives one here. He 
interests us in the sea, in the sea just as the sea, in the sea in 
all its aspects and all its moods, in its surface and in its pro- 
fundities. But he interests one most in Axel Borg, a 
Swedish Superintendent of Fisheries, who was sent by his 
Government to the islands of the Stockholm Archipelago to 
instruct the inhabitants there of how and where to catch 
fish—otherwise, to restore a failing industry. Those inhabi- 
tants did not like him, and they most evilly entreated him. 
I did not like him either, but I did like reading about him, 
and I sincerely regret his premature taking-off. I should 
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greatly like to have been allowed to watch him through the 
spasms of another love affair. He was what one must 
suppose Strindberg himself was throughout his life, a con- 
stant victim of the Imp of the Perverse. He fell in love as 
readily as most of us, but not as most of us fall fell he. 
Most of us like the sensation in prospect, in realisation, in 
retrospect. But Borg hated it. He was more conscious of 
the fall than of the love. 

He was well aware that in love a man must give, must allow himself 
to be duped ; that the only way in which to approach a woman was on 
all fours. He had crawled at times, and as long as he had done so all 
had been well, but as soon as he had risen to his feet the end had 
come ; and always with a flood of accusations that he had been false, 
that his love had been a lie, and other charges of a similar nature. In 
addition to this, he, who held within his grasp the loftiest spiritual 
pleasures, who felt himself to be an exception among men, had no very 
strong desire for love in its lower aspects; he had never striven to 
become the supporter of a parasite ; never longed to beget competitors. 
His strong individuality had rebelled against the thought of becoming 
a woman's means for propagating her kind, a part played by nearly 
all the men of his generation. 


It was characteristic of such a man that, at the very 
moment of falling in love with Marie—the only young woman 
he met on the island, thirty-four years of age and a minx 
ingrain—his imagination should construct from her profile 
the physiognomy of a witch, and that he should foresee the 
day when in old age “ the teeth would drop out, the lips fall 
in, forming an obtuse angle, and the nose sink down to meet 
the protruding chin,” and that, in the full flood of his passion, 
when he saw her peeling a chestnut the sight should remind 
him of a monkey which he had once seen in a menagerie. 
These visions his love survived, however. What killed it 
was the lady’s “ triumphant smile of stupidity,” that smile 
which more ordinarily constituted men find so irresistibly 
attractive. I have somewhere seen Strindberg characterised 
as a demonstrator of morbid psychology. Maybe, maybe ! 
But I find it difficult to understand the state of mind of a 
reader of By the Open Sea who does not find himself wishing 
that among contemporary novelists there were one or two 
demonstrators such as he. 

HvusBert BLanp. 


FREEDOM OF THOUGHT 


A History of Freedom of Thought. By J. B. Bory, M.A., 
F.B.A. (Home University Library.) Williams & 
Norgate. Is. net. 


Many of the author’s most welcome characteristics are 
displayed in this book—the heroic range and masterly 
marshalling of fact, the easy and vigorous style, the close 
pursuit of thought. But a queer, stale flavour is given to 
the whole by its “ rationalistic ” bitterness. Such a tone 
was excusable enough in the last century as a reaction 
against the bullying of ignorant convention, but is surely 
inex¢eusable and irrational now, when orthodoxy knows not 
its own face in the shifting mirror of popular opinion, and 
religion is no longer positive, but comparative, even in the 
best-regulated families. Professor Bury is a master of fact, 
but a slave of theory. Tantum religio potuit suadere 
malorum is the burden of his thought. He gives the effect 
of forcing an open door. True, the blasphemy laws are still 
with us; but they are turned only against the poor and 
friendless. There are still laws for the suppression of free 
speech ; but they are a dead letter except against those who 
would subvert the present pleasing basis of society, or put 
the Christian injunction against killing before the preser- 
vation of military discipline. In other words, a person of 
Professor Bury’s status can affirm or deny anything he 
pleases—“* blasphemous,” atheistic, what you will ; and he 








searcely strengthens his case in doing so by continuous 
assault upon a position, fallen and almost unrecognised, in 
whose defence scarcely so much as a bishop is to be dis- 
cerned. 

“I have been considering,” says Professor Bury, “ almost 
exclusively, freedom of thought in religion, because it may 
be taken as the thermometer for freedom of thought in 
general.” But a thermometer is not a part of what it 
measures ; and religion, after all, is only one of many modes 
of thought and feeling, interconnected but distinct. Over 
and above this general error of narrowness, prejudice has 
contributed faults of detail. It is wanton to refer, as though 
to an indisputable dogma, to “the deficiency of the New 
Testament teaching as a system of morals.” It is absurd 
to dismiss Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason, a work in 
some ways not less splendid than the Pure Reason itself, 
with the words : “ It is true that afterwards, in the interest 
of ethics, he tried to smuggle in by a back-door the Deity 
whom he had turned out by a front gate, but the attempt 
was not a success.” It is unfair, though not verbally 
inaccurate, to label as “‘ a declared atheist ” the Shelley who 
expressly repudiated his own early ebullitions, and wrote in 
his preface to the Revolt of Islam: “ The erroneous and 
degrading idea which men have conceived of a Supreme 
Being . . . is spoken against, but not the Supreme Being 
itself.” Faults of omission ought perhaps not to be charged 
against so brief a work ; yet it is disconcerting, in a chapter 
which properly devotes space to Milton’s Areopagitica and 
Locke’s Letters concerning Toleration, to find only the barest 
mention, in a footnote, of Taylor’s Liberty of Prophesying— 
far the most eloquent and not the least effectual plea for 
religious toleration in English literature, and a clear antici- 
pation, moreover, of some of the most important arguments 
which Professor Bury cites from Locke. 

Yet, with all this, the History of Freedom of Thought 
remains a marvellous performance. In its comparatively 
few pages we have flashed before us the intellectual oppres- 
sions and revolts of mankind, merging one into the other like 
successive visions of inevitable energy and monstrous size. 
The fascinating speculations of the Greeks pass, by way of 
Epicurus and his follower Lucretius, into the starker philoso- 
phies of Rome. The historical persecution of the Christians 
is traced to that same reason for which, in the Utopia of the 
devout More, an imaginary Christian contrives to get 
himself persecuted. We are shown the development of 
subsequent thought almost as a struggling back, against the 
black tyranny of Christianity, into the sunlight of a former 
freedom. Out of the corruptions of the medieval Church 
came the Reformation, itself ethically and intellectually 
narrow, oppressive, illogical, yet destined through political 
complications to play into the hands of that so different 
movement, the vivid liberality of the Renaissance. “ During 
the last three hundred years,” cries Professor Bury with 
exultant dogmatism, “ reason has been slowly but steadily 

destroying Christian mythology and exposing the preten- 
sions of supernatural revelation.” He indicates with 
illuminating sympathy how such thinkers as Locke expounded 
the principles of toleration, but his keener delight is kept 
for the ironies of the so-called “ deists.”” Yet “ Deism,” 
he says, “‘ whether in the semi-Christian form of Rousseau 
or the anti-Christian form of Voltaire, was a house built on 
the sand.” A half-way house, too, to modern rationalist 
thought, of which the pioneers, in a different way from 
Socrates, brought philosophy down from Heaven to earth. 
The denial of the supernatural is to be linked, in the story 
of progress, with the affirmation of social needs. The very 
titles of Paine’s books bear witness to this connection ; its 
grand expression is the French Revolution. And further, 
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once freed, even partially, from the long restriction of 
religion, science in the nineteenth century conquered the 
intellectual world ; at the touch of geology and anthropology 
the creeds crumbled, and “ evolution ” was the war-cry of 
reason’s final triumph. To the great rationalists Professor 
Bury pays the tribute of brilliant and admiring exposition. 
So we come back to freedom ; but the new freedom is better 
than the old. The classical philosopher was at liberty to 
speculate ; the modern scientist has the basis of proven 
truth. Facts, says Professor Bury in his ingenuous nine- 
teenth-century way, are the fortifications of reason. He 
pays small heed to that larger reason which knows its own 
ignorance of even what it means by fact. He conceives, in 
the good old way, of religion and science as antithetic ; that 
the answers of the latter may leave the problems of the 
former untouched he does not guess; he never begins to 
understand what it is that religions try to do. Rejoicing 
with him in reason’s triumph, we might perhaps forget that 
there is no reason in reason for the darkness of a single 
sorrow. 

Similarly antiquated is his treatment of the problem to 
which his final chapter is devoted—* The Justification of 
Liberty of Thought.”’ As is well said earlier in the book, 
“freedom of thought, in any valuable sense, includes 
freedom of speech.” Here at the end is formulated the 
consequent dilemma, Society is justified in interfering with 
individual liberty of action, when such interference is neces- 
sary to its security. Why should speech be a privileged 
form of action? It may be the greatest danger of all; 
why should it alone be free? The simplest answer is pre- 
sumably this: An action is amenable to judgment; but 
without the fullest possible examination of all opinion 
about that action, we cannot be even as sure of our judgment 
as, morally speaking, we ought to be. We are not bound 
to allow a murder, but we are bound to listen to anyone who 
advocates the murder. We may not agree with his con- 
clusions ; but how shall we know whether we do or not 
until we have heard his reasons? ‘“ Prove all things,”’ runs 
the sacred command. “ Hold fast that which is good.” 

True to his “ ereed outworn,” Professor Bury rejects this 
pure right of free expression of all opinion. He will admit 
no plea but “ considerations of utility.” ‘“* All the virtues 
are based on experience, physiological or social ; and justice 
is no exeception.”” What we call justice is only “ higher 
expediency.” So, in effect, said Hobbes and Mill and 
Spencer ; their elaborate arguments have gone down before 
the breath of a single argument, and their theories are made 
a mockery to mankind. For, once you have granted 
utility as your standard, any general utility, whether you 
choose arbitrarily to call it “* higher” or “ lower,’’ may be 
overridden by a particular utility ; nor, indeed, have you 
any right to the words “ higher ” and “ lower” at all. Let 
your speech be “ more useful ”’ and “ less useful,’’ and that 
shall suffice. The truth is, of course, that neither Hobbes 
nor Mill nor Spencer nor Bury nor any other of God's 
creatures has ever for a single moment succeeded in refusing 
belief to something better than utility and expediency. The 
very words imply an end which other things are to sub- 
serve ; and is it not expedient and useful to give that end 
the name of God? It is true that Professor Bury’s 
defence of free speech comes in the last resort to much the 
same as if he boldly asserted a moral right; but that is 
because he escapes his own notice, assuming it by the way. 
Faith in the right of free speech rests upon faith in the 
dignity of the human spirit, and in a goal to which the 
struggling peoples may progress. These things are neither 
merely expedient nor merely useful ; they are true. Either 
these or nothing. 


THE LABOURER’S OUTLOOK 


How the Labourer Lives. By B. Seenoum Rowntree and 
May Kenpatui. Nelson & Sons. 2s. 


This book is “an attempt to give an unbiassed picture, 
drawn from life, of the actual conditions under which the 
agricultural labourers live to-day.”’ The success of the 
attempt arises, mainly, from the method employed. For 
the investigator, in giving the forty-two studies of family 
life collected in six English counties, which form the central 
part of the book, constantly stands aside and leaves the 
people to say their own say, in their own words. When she— 
for one concludes that the investigator is a woman—had 
gathered from the people’s own lips the intimate informa- 
tion needed to make the picture a true representation of the 
life, the authors proceed to supplement the descriptions 
of the people and their lives by carefully prepared statements 
of family receipts and payments, and of the food consumed 
day by day in the household. 

Though without any pretence to literary style, the book 
is eminently readable, and should be studied by everyone 
interested in rural problems ; for it has the rare quality of 
giving a picture of the life as it is, not as it appears to 
reformers or to politicians, who, be they optimistic or 
pessimistic, too often look on country life through the 
darkened spectacles of a man with a “ point of view.”” We 
can learn from it all about that time in the labourer’s life 
when the children are coming and growing up, when there 
are many mouths to feed, and no one to earn but the father 
bringing in a scanty wage of from 10s. to, at the best, 18s. 
a week. “ I couldn’t tell you how we do live; it’s a mystery. 
I don’t know how we manage; the thing is to get it past,” 
says one woman. When any family have “ got it past,” and 
there is a boy or girl at work, the neighbours say they are 
“out of the wood.” Almost every family described is in 
debt, and if the debts are but small, it only means, we are 
told, that the family do not get enough to eat. “I sleep 
all right till about twelve,” said an Oxfordshire labourer’s 
wife, “‘ and then I wake and begin worrying about what I 
owe.” The old labourers’ minds were more primitive; they 
either did not think at all about the future, or else put the 
matter aside with a spiritual understanding arising from 
what the authors call a “ curious faith in some kind of over- 
ruling wisdom.”” The modern generation are more sensitive 
or have less faith, and so they worry. 

There is very little in the life of the country poor that has 
escaped the notice of the writers. There is the intimate 
feeling of the labourer towards the land: “they (the 
farmers) ought to look after the land. Ain’t she the mother 
of us all?” blurts out one labourer. There is the dis- 
appearance of the old bond between farmers and labourers, 
and the growing conflicts of interests, fostered by the 
attitude of many farmers, who, looking upon the labourers 
as if of another race, measure them by a standard entirely 
different from that which they apply to their own lives. 
rhere is the want of sufficient food ; whilst of such food as 
there is, the best must go to the man, the wage-earner, and, 
as it is hard to deny the children, the woman suffers most. 
Of course, there are a few free villages with no squires, where 
the wilder spirits live who make their fires with stolen wood, 
and fill the pot with the master’s turnips and rabbits, and 
sometimes add, from the same source, a little corn, eggs, or a 
fowl. These people are healthier, we learn. For the rest 
the food is not only insufficient, but generally poor in 
quality—one observes in the tables the every-recurring 
meal of tea, with bread and lard or margarine, or more 
rarely butter; there is, too, the want of milk. ‘ We can’t 
buy milk. I generally get a tin of Swiss once a fortnight ; it 
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goes further, and we only use it in tea ; we haven't had any 
new milk in the house for seven years.”” The meanness of the 
life of minute economies, the want of coal or wood for fires, 
of oil for light, even of a stamp for a letter—all these and 
many other points in the people’s lives are recorded. It is 
all very real, and therefore vivid. And this condition, the 
reader is reminded, is a permanent feature of the lives of the 
greater number of the labouring people in rural England. 
In other countries the country labourer is looking forward 
to becoming his own master, but in England very few can 
hope to become independent. 

Some attempt was made to find out how far the men had 
faith in Trades Union or Political machinery for improving 
their position. The men, it is suggested, believe in com- 
bination, but do not practise it, but are as destitute of faith 
in politics as they are in theology. If the investigation 
had been pursued into Norfolk and other counties in East 
Anglia, where the men have a strong trades union with a 
definite political programme, the writers would have found a 
very different outlook amongst the men. It is true that 
amongst labourers any faith in the orthodox party politicians 
is rare, but there is a considerable understanding of political 
issues and a genuine and undisguised interest in the doings 
of the Labour Party. 

It is to be hoped that these investigations will be pursued 
into other counties, particularly into those where a more 
hopeful spirit prevails, for it is where there is hope that a 
solution of our rural problems can be found. 


DOSTOEVSKY’S IDIOT 


By Fyopor DostoEvsky. Translated by Con- 
Heinemann. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Idiot. 


stance Garnett. 


It is not so very long ago that Dostoevsky was looked upon 
in England either as a madman or as a second Eugéne Sue. 
As far as Russian literature was concerned, the grave and 
melancholy Turgenev held the field. His cultured admirers 
were never tired of instituting comparisons between him and 
the other Russians, which always redounded to his extreme 
advantage. Tolstoy, they allowed, was a great man, though 
spoilt by moralising ; but as for Dostoevsky, he was neither 
great nor anything else. He didn’t “ count *—a mere in- 
coherent and inartistic raver. All that is changing now, 
and it is becoming more and more evident that, to very many 
people, the vast creative energy of a Tolstoy or a Dostoevsky 
weighs heavier in the balance than the exquisite and poetic 
sensibility of a Turgenev. Turgenev has long been treated 


as a demigod; but both Tolstoy and Dostoevsky knew 
secrets of the heart unguessed even by the creator of 
Bazarov. 


It is easy to appreciate the gigantic abilities of Tolstoy, 
because they are open, apparent, and splendidly balanced ; 
but with Dostoevsky the matter is quite different. His 
genius has a quality in it that is darkly uneasy. Many 
people are unable to read his works, and consider them 
horrible, insane, or incomprehensible. The fact is, there is 
something abnormal about Dostoevsky, arising, in all pro- 
bability, from his epilepsy. There is decidedly a curious 
atmosphere in his books, and he writes about such strange 
and disordered people that his works appear to some like a 
gallery of pathological types. We may admit all that. 
What does it matter? It is as nothing in comparison to his 
marvellous powers. We are coming to see now, what they 
have seen in Russia for so long, that Dostoevsky is one of 
the truly profound writers. He may not be so universal as 
Tolstoy, but he is even more remarkable. And whereas 
Tolstoy has a proud and bitter spirit (his humility is an 





unconscious pose), Dostoevsky is the most compassionate of 
men. But that is not all. His, in a sense, is a dual per- 
sonality. He is full of nobility and self-surrender, but he 
has secret depths in him which it is well-nigh impossible to 
fathom. He is, indeed, a complex and exciting figure. 

The Idiot was Dostoevsky’s own favourite amongst his 
novels. It was the book into which he threw all his ardent 
desires for holy Russia—perhaps the most merciful and 
typical of all his books. Prince Myshkin, the hero, is an 
epileptic who, on his recovery from idiotcy, has lost all the 
dross of ordinary character, and retained only a wise and 
beautiful simplicity. In him, as in the narrator of The 
Despised and Rejected, and in the Alyosha of The Brothers 
Karamazov, Dostoevsky drew his ideal Russian. This prince 
is surrounded by figures such as might have peopled a night- 
mare. But, without any effort, he gradually instils into 
everyone he meets the radiant sympathy of his own good- 
ness. The canvas of The Idiot is chaotic, and crises folloy 
one another with wild and feverish agitation. It is crowded 
with an immense number of people who behave constantly 
in a most intolerable way. But it lives, because all these 
separate figures, so bizarre and so outrageous, have had 
breathed into them a vivid reality by the genius of their 
creator. As you read the book you forget its fantastic 
sétting, and all scems natural and inevitable. For Dos- 
toevsky, underneath the surface, is not eccentric, His 
psychology is tortured, but clear and intensely convincing, 
and he never loses grip on reality. It is as though every- 
thing were revealed to him. He can be so thrilling in sheer 
insight that even Tolstoy’s comprehension pales before his 
blinding glance. 

The Idiot is a very poignant study. Mysbkin’s struggle 
between his pity for the wronged Nastasya and his love for 
the self-willed Aglaia is the pivot of the story. This drama, 
inextricably mixed with a multitude of side issues as it is, 
stands out definitely as the chief idea of the book. The 
events take place for the most part in a summer resort near 
St. Petersburg, and so minute and elaborate is the detail 
that the happenings of one day are sufficient to occupy a 
hundred pages. To analyse The Idiot properly would require 
an article of formidable length. Here one can only point 
out that it contains some of Dostoevsky’s supremely great 
creations: ‘* The Idiot ” himself and his two lovers, Nas- 
tasya and Aglaia, Aglaia’s mother (an amazingly subtle con- 

ecption), the pathetic old drunkard Ivolgin, the shiny and 
ridiculous Lebedyev, the spiteful consumptive Ippolit, the 
good-natured bully Keller, Nastasya’s lover, the Prince 
Rogozhin, and others equally striking. There are scenes 
in The Idiot of the highest dramatic intensity. Dostoevsky, 
who sometimes fell into melodrama, could on occasion be 
“icily terrible’ (to use Mr. Maurice Baring’s phrase), or so 
moving as to carry one right off one’s feet. As a story-teller 
and as a skilful weaver of material he can be at the same 
moment (strange to say) consummate and clumsy. 

The Idiot is a very long book, and many people who would 
positively enjoy Crime and Punishment would be repelled 
by its incoherent and hectic tone. But they are those who 
do not read it as Dostoevsky meant it to be read. To such 
as do, it will seem the most merciful and the most healing of 
all his novels. Dostoevsky understood suffering, and he 
had an almost boundless compassion for the hopeless and 
the degraded. One cannot contain him in a phrase, because 
he is much too profound and even mysterious a personality 
for that, but prcbably he would himself have preferred the 
title “* Novelist of the Outcast ” to any other. 

It is impossible to refrain from adding a word of thanks to 
Mrs. Garnett for her able and tireless labours. What she did 
for Turgenev may she do for Dostoevsky ! 
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QUIETNESS AND SLEEP 


Quiet Roads and Sleepy Villages. By AtLan Fea. London: 
Eveleigh Nash. 7s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Allan Fea is a member of “ the writhing middle class, 
which has so long suffered from [Mr. Lloyd George’s] extor- 
tion,” is a disliker of ‘“‘ Burne-Jonesian art,” a liker of 
‘“* remote villages that prefer a retired life ’’ (how he knows 
that they prefer it is his secret) and of samplers, silk flowers, 
black profile portraits, candlesticks, and cream-jugs. On 
seeing a ducking-stool for scolds at Wootton Bassett, he 
sighs for the “‘ past times of activity when short work would 
have been made of hysterical twentieth-century ‘ wild 
women.’”’ An old house near Farringdon brings to his mind, 
for the hundredth time, the Civil War, when things were 
‘“‘a bit more lively than they are to-day.” Not a word of 
gratitude has he for an age that preserves such houses and 
their histories, and keeps Mr. Fea perfectly safe on his 
rambles. He does not realise that if those houses, which will 
some day make a procession along the “ poor old river ” 
from Richmond to Oxford, did not exist, then to all intents 
and purposes neither would he. 

Though old-fashioned, Mr. Fea is rather a doubtful lover 
of the past, or why should he call a farm-wagon that is in his 
way a “derelict”? Why does he speak of “ the ‘ good’ 
but cruel old days, when to give the poor worried beast [a 
baited bull] spirit it was necessary first to prime him with 
a quart of strong ale’? It is rather to be suspected that 
Mr. Fea’s balance has been upset by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and that his real feeling is “* Anywhere out of this 
world.” Luckily for him, in spite of the Chaneellor— 
in spite of the dozing carters who tcrrorise motorists and, as 
far as he knows, lead a charmed life—he still possesses a 
motor-car. The motor-car has done more than anything 
to keep our roads quiet and our villages sleepy. It has made 
a solitude and calls it peace. 

But Mr. Fea’s business is to unlock, not his heart, but 
church doors in Bedfordshire, Northamptonshire, Oxford- 
shire, Gloucestershire, Wiltshire, and Berkshire, in country 
already touched by Mr. A. G. Bradley, Miss Eleanor Hayden, 
and the late C. J. Cornish, among others. This is his style : 





Stoke Bruerne church is picturesquely situated. The church stands 
high above, aloof from the snug thatched cottages, and commands a 
glorious view. Within are some oak stalls and ** poppy-head * bench- 
ends. A squint on the right-hand side of the chancel reveals the 
immense thickness of the masonry. Both aisles have piscine. That 
of the south has next to it a very perfect aumbry, with the original 
hinges and lock upon its ancient oaken door. The vestry is an addi- 
tion, but a fine carved chest within it is worth notice. .. . 


The book is, briefly, what should have been a guide book, 
and would then have been half the size, half the price, and 
twice as pleasant. The photographs of buildings are 
excellent. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A Short History of English Liberalism. By W. Lyon Biease. Fisher 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Blease has great skill in historical narrative, and an unusual 
power of digesting Hansard into a few trenchant phrases, so that he 
is never dull, and if he is sometimes unsound it is not from neglect of 
documents. In his hands the gradual triumph of ** Liberal ” principles, 
from the dead level of the eighteenth century down to the latest 
intrigues in Parliament round the Suffrage question, is a fascinating 
story of struggle between two opposed mental attitudes, one altruistic 
and imaginative, the other stupid and selfish. Liberalism, descended 
from Locke and Rousseau, treats all individuals as endowed with 
equal rights, and aims at the removal of all barriers and privileges 
restricting development. It is the ‘* encouraging” temper, whereas 
Toryism, which is always worsted in the end, is the “* disposing ” 
temper ; a Tory is a man who can never shake off the idea that other 
persons, for instance, women and the lower classes, ought in some 


respect or other to be completely defined in terms of his own personality. 
Against Mr. Blease’s handling of this antithesis it may be complained 
that he is too much the partisan. He sees, indeed, that on particular 
questions Tories have often been Liberals and vice versa, but he does 
not bring out as forcibly as he might either the extent or the frequency 
with which Liberals have failed to be Liberals in his sense. It is not 
merely that he seems unaware of the subtker ways in which Liberalism 
now is soaked in class-prejudice ; he often thinks that Liberals in the 
past were more enlightened than they really were. His treatment of 
the Reform Party of the 1830's is a case in point, and it does not 
occur to him, for instance, to mention Gladstone’s foolish weakness in 
throwing over Parnell at the dictation of the Nonconformists, or the 
way in which the Government of 1906 reluctantly fumbled at their 
work of reconstruction. On the other hand, while too indulgent to 
his party in home affairs, except on the question of Women’s Suffrage, 
where he is as stiff as could be desired, he is apt, like others of the left 
wing, to be too exacting in foreign affairs. He does not see that there 
is more excuse for a statesman who fails to observe the highest morality 
in international relations than for one who promotes reaction at home. 
This springs from what must be noted as the chief defect in his book— 
the inadequacy of its philosophical basis. There is room for a book 
which should impartially test both the Liberal and Tory tempers 
(by the way, justice is scarcely done to the philosophy of Toryism) in 
the light of some reasoned view of social organisation, the absence of 
any hint of which from these pages seems the only reason why Mr. 
Blease should not be called a Socialist. But these faults are largely 
results of his historical scheme ; without much simplification it would 
have been impossible to cover so wide a field so well. 


The Under Dog. Edited by SipNey Twist. The Animals’ Guardian. 
3s. 6d. Paper covers, Is. 


The sub-title of this book is ** A Series of Papers by Various Authors 
on the Wrongs Suffered by Animals at the Hand of Man,” and it 
provides reading which makes one wonder if, after all, we live in a 
civilised Christian country. The horrors of medieval torture, harrow- 
ing as they are to read, are scarcely comparable to the barbarities that 
are being practised daily upon animals in order to minister to the 
amusement and vanity of man. 

When men have tortured men there has at least been a reason ; there 
has been passionate hatred on the one side, and on the other often a 
certain freedom of choice, the preference of martyrdom rather than 
recantation. But the animals which we sacrifice are sustained by no 
sense of heroic purpose. They are the unwilling victims of man’s lust 
for gold, for amusement, for decoration. If there is one thing more 
astounding than the recital of the tortures which go on in our midst, 
it is that men can be found to practise such cruelties. 

This, at least, can be said: that could the plucking of birds, the 
slaughtering of bullocks, the training of performing animals be done, 
only once, in—say—Trafalgar Square, public opinion would not 
tolerate the continuance of such methods; and those who make a living 
by these trades would be forced to find more humane methods of 
attaining their ends. 

Like all the intolerable evils and injustices of our civilisation, the 
cruelty perpetrated by men upon animals flourishes in the dark. The 
Under Dog seeks to bring it to light. For this reason we should like to see 
it in the hands of all the smug people who believe that all is for the best 
in the best of all possible worlds. We should like it read from pulpits 
(to the one kind of audience that dislikes rising and going out even 
more than the hearing of unpleasant truths). We should like the facts 
it brings forward shouted from the housetops. Not otherwise shall we 
rid our civilisation of the evil that the authors of The Under Dog are 
out to fight. 

The book is illustrated with some excellent photographs. 





Some Intimations of Immortality from the Physical and Psychical 
Nature of Man. By Sir Epwarp Fry, G.C.B. Williams & 
Norgate. Is. net. 1913. 


This pamphlet of thirty-five pages contains material for a massive 
book. It is written with entire moderation and a certain courteous 
precision of language, and shows immensely wile and detailed know- 
ledge. The arguments are drawn from “the acknowledged facts of 
physical nature,” as well as from human psychology, and, as the author 
points out, are independent both of one another and of all religious 
arguments. 

A striking suggestion is that ** absorption in an immanent and uni- 
versal spirit will be in inverse proportion to the individuality of the 
spiritual being ’’—a belief already advanced by Edward Carpenter, and 


much more congenial to many people than the idea of inevitable 
Nirvana. 

It is to be hoped that Sir Edward Fry will find time to present his 
case more fully. Meanwhile rationalists and spiritualists may with 
great advantage read this book. 
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Translated from the Persian by Mapan 
(Wisdom of the East 


The Diwan of Zeb-un-Nissa. 
Lat and Jessie DuNCAN WESTBROOK, 
Series.) John Murray. 2s. net. 

Zeb-un-Nissa was the eldest daughter of the Mogul Emperor Aurung- 
zebe; and belonged, therefore, to a family which, after a somewhat 
unpromising beginning with Genghiz Khan and Tamerlane, distin- 
guished itself as perhaps the most lettered royal line the world has seen. 

She knew the Koran by heart at seven years of age, she was an astro- 

nomer, a mathematician, a theologian, a patron of literature, a biblio- 

phile, and she was imprisoned by her father because of a love intrigue. 

Her tomb is in ruins, but her songs are chanted at festivals around the 

burving-places of great saints. Her poems are full of the familiar 

Sufic figures, but have a certain personal force about them. The 

present translations are competent English verse if they are not good 

English poetry. 

Europe Since Napoleon, 1815-1910. By Exizaseru Levert. Blackie. 

3s. 6d. 


This text-book, “ intended for the use of Middle Forms,” is con- 
structed upon unusually sound principles, which raise it out of the 
morass of history books that publishers nowadays excrete for the 
use of the young. There is little about diplomacy and battles, but there 
is a good deal about national feeling on various critical occasions, and 
a good dose of pure biography. The total result is readable and 
extremely interesting, and as different as possible both from the dusty 
Saharas of dates and names through which we, in our childhood, had 
to scramble, and from the economic interpretations in which, we fear, 
the next generation stands a hopeful chance of submersion. 


The Barbarian Invasions of Italy. By PasQuaLe VILLARI. 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. Second Edition. 

The second edition of this weil-known rendering of the Decline and 
Fall. When materials are distant and precision but a vain hope, only 
the dramatic method is open to the historian, and of this Professor 
Villari has availed himself to the full. A great movement sweeps 
through his pages, and the gradual disintegration of the Empire is trans- 
lated into the foreshadowings of the end of a mighty drama. 


Easter (A Play in Three Acts) and Stories. By AuGustT STRINDBERG. 
Grant Richards. 5s. net. 


Easter differs in many respects from the type of play to which we 
have been accustomed by the numerous recent Strindberg translations. 
If it approximates to any of these more than to another, it is to the 
Dream Play. But only the atmosphere is common; the subject is 
not the usual Strindberg business. There is, for instance, a happy 
ending with lovers, family festivities and so on. But the mysticism is 
plastered on with a broom. ‘“* Eleonora enters at door centre. She is 
a girl of sixteen, with a braid down her back. She carries a potted 
yellow Easter Lily. . . .” Shortly after her entry this damsel holds 
forth thus : ** For me there is neither time nor space ; I am everywhere, 
and at any time. I am in my father’s prison and in my brother's 
schoolroom.”’ Later on she says, **One should not own anything that 
binds one to earth. Go out on the stony highways and wander with 
bleeding feet, for that way leads upwards, therefore it is difficult.” 
This sort of thing is extremely easy to write. There is, however, a 
plot of sorts containing a family with a father in prison, and a creditor 
whe happens to be in the position of being able to sell up the family at 
any moment. There is also our mystical young friend Eleonora, who 
has helped herself to a flower at a florist’s in the absence of the pro- 
prietor, but left the cash on the counter, and for this the police are on 
her tracks. In the last act the creditor remembers that the imprisoned 
paterfamilias had once done him a kindness, and cancels the debt, the 
pair of lovers settle a misunderstanding, and the florist finds the coin. 

Hectic, overstrained conversation, criminal affinities, jealousy and 
sheer incoherence : these are the ingredients of this amazing hotchpotch. 
We cannot help feeling that it is the child of Strindberg’s reputation 
rather than of his genius. 

Most of the short stories appended to the play have already appeared 
in Midsummer Days, published by Messrs. Howard Latimer, and have 
been reviewed in these columns. 


THE CITY 


OR years past determined efforts have been made to 
interest British investors in Russian Government 
loans, but without much success. This state of 

affairs has caused considerable disappointment in Russia, 
where it was hoped that, the old hostility between the two 
empires having been succeeded by the Triple Entente, and 
the French having lent their ally as much money as was safe, 
British millions would flow in the same direction. The 


Fisher 








British investor has, however, proved to be very shy. He 
has been told for so long that Russia was the enemy that it 
goes against the grain with him to provide money for that 
country, even for the purpose of breaking up Persia. Realis- 
ing the impossibility of getting the British public to take 
direct Russian Government loans, the various interests con- 
cerned have endeavoured to achieve part of their object by 
introducing Russian railway loans, having the guarantee of 
the Government, and municipal loans; and although here 
also no great success has been obtained, there are signs that 
the public is not quite so hostile to this type of security as 
to the direct Government loans. Redoubled efforts are now 
being made to place these loans, and some firms of brokers 
are circularising their clients, pointing out how much better 
protected Russian municipal loans are than the loans of 
cities in the British Colonies, on account of the Russian 
Government’s insistence upon the actual assets owned by 
the municipality covering the loan. These brokers write : 
“ All this has been understood and acted upon to a 
very large extent by French, Belgian, and Dutch 
investors, but the interest taken by the British has here- 
tofore been unimportant, and yet, curiously enough, of 
all the nationalities dealing with Russia, the British, 
certainly at the present time, are preferred.” 


There is a grain of truth in this, and Russia is certainly pro- 
gressing in an economic sense ; but I imagine that Russia will 
have to move a long way towards granting political freedom 
to its subjects before the British investing public becomes 
largely interested in its loans, and if the ordinary investor in 
Russian companies knew the peculiar nature of the com- 
mercial laws of that empire, he would not sleep comfortably 
of nights. It is interesting to note, by the way, that the 
Board of one of the most important groups that is endeavour- 
ing to interest the British public in Russian securities con- 
tains the nucleus of the next Conservative Cabinet, two or 
three ex-Cabinet Ministers and other Conservative M.P.’s 
holding posts as directors. 
* * * 

From the writings of persons in touch with what is going 
on in the insurance world, it would appear as though the 
word was being passed round to prepare for the entry of the 
State into the domain of ordinary life assurance, particularly 
of an industrial kind. Already, of course, the State does a 
sort of life and annuity business through the Post Office ; 
but for some reason or other this has never been pushed nor 
conducted in a sufficiently vigorous fashion to render it a 
serious competitor to the companies. The idea abroad in 
insurance circles is that it is only a question of time before 
some form of insurance with death benefit is made com- 
pulsory, when, in the words of one writer, Mr. William 
Schooling, “ State action would seem likely to interfere with 
the business of industrial life offices.”” He adds that, if the 
State were to go in for this business, as appears inevitable, 
the industrial life assurance companies would have to find 
some other source of dividends for their shareholders, and 
might be forced to become general companies, undertaking 
all classes of insurance business. In doing this they would 
only be following the trend of the insurance world, for one 
company after another is losing its special character, and by 
a series of amalgamations or absorptions is taking over all 
descriptions of insurance business. Who, a few years ago, 
would have thought of the Phoenix transacting life, accident, 
and marine business? The power enjoyed by the great 
insurance companies on account of the huge sums they have 
available annually for investment is stupendous. They are 
already the largest investing body in the kingdom, and their 
directors can, by virtue of this fact, control the financial 
markets. 
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Special notice to readers 
using the 


GREAT WESTERN, AND 
LONDON AND NORTH 
WESTERN RAILWAYS 


Special arrangements have been made 
with Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son 
whereby readers living on these systems 
may now obtain “THE NEW 
STATESMAN ” promptly and regularly. 
In all towns served by The Great 
Western and London and North Western 
Railways Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son 
have shops in close vicinity to the 
Station. At these shops “THE NEW 
STATESMAN” is regularly stocked. 


“THE NEW STATESMAN” can be 
delivered every Saturday morning by 
any local newsagent, or can be obtained 
from the bookstalls of Messrs. W. H. 
Smith & Son and Messrs. Willings. 


























To LIBRARIANS and 
POSSESSORS of COLLECTIONS 
OF OLD BOOKS 


"THE British Library of Political Science 
(London School of Economics and Political 
Science) is anxious to obtain certain volumes 
towards the completion of its collections, and 
would be glad to give in exchange duplicates 
from stock of equal value. A list of these would 
be sent on application to anyone willing to 
make exchanges. The following works are 
particularly needed :— 

Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 4th 
series, 1892-1908, vols. 51 and 53-65 
inclusive. 

Annual Register, 1821-24, 1829, 1832, 
ey 1835-40, 1842, 1844 and 1846- 

National Association for the Promotion 
of Social Science : — Transactions, 
1857, 1861, 1865 and 1867. 

Royal Colonial Institute Proceedings :— 
Before 1882. 

Archaeologia Cambrensis, sets or any 
volumes. 


Communications should be addressed to— 


The LIBRARIAN, London School of 
Economics, Clare Market, London, W.-C 











After having become worse and worse, the rubber share 
market has taken a slight turn for the better. Buyers are 
showing more than usual discrimination in their purchases, 
and appear to be studying the position of the various com- 
panies before they buy the shares—a most unusual thing, 
by the way, as the usual practice is to buy first and then find 
out what you have bought. This new attitude on the part 
of investors in rubber shares is causing surprise in the 
market, and, as a financial daily naively puts it, “ gives 
brokers a certain amount of trouble in the way of answering 
inquiries, but tends in the end to a more general satisfaction 
all round.” I have my doubts about the concluding portion 
of the quotation. The only man I ever knew to make money 
on brokers’ tips was one who invariably consulted his broker 
and acted in a contrary sense to his recommendations, buying 
where sales were advised, and vice versa. After all that we 
have heard about plantation rubber driving the Brazilian 
commodity out of the market, the fact that the latter is now 
quoted at about 3s. 103d. per lb. against 2s. 9}d. for the 
plantation product requires a good deal of explanation. A 
year ago the plantation rubber was higher than the Brazilian. 
The discrepancy is, as a matter of fact, greater than it 
appears ; for whilst the former is practically pure, Para rubber 
loses about one-fifth of its bulk in washing, owing to the 
presence of water and impurities. Manufacturers state that 
plantation rubber used in tyres (and probably half the 
rubber bought is now used for tyre manufacture) does not 
have the same life as the Brazilian product. This is disputed 
by some of the leading people connected with the plantation 
industry, who say that the manufacturers are lacking in 
scientific knowledge. It is impossible for the outsider to 
determine who is right, but it is hard to believe that manu- 
facturers are paying 40 per cent. more for their raw material 
than they need simply out of prejudice. In any case, there 
are plenty of other uses to be found for rubber when the glut 
does come; but rubber shares had best be left alone all the 


same. 
* * * 


The news that a certain number of jobbers have left the 
South African mining share market for the oil share market 
on the London Stock Exchange is significant. It is a few 
years since we had a boom, and as, by some unexplained law, 
a speculative boom comes every four or five years, another 
is about due. I think it quite likely that the next boom 
will be in oil shares. After rubber comes oil. Company 
promoters have a flair for this sort of thing, and already 
numerous prospectuses have been prepared and the pro- 
moters are endeavouring to find properties to fit them. No 
new oil company’s shares—and very few of the existing ones 
for the matter of that—should be bought. Out of the two or 
three hundred oil companies in existence I do not believe 
twenty have ever earned a dividend. This industry is prac- 
tically in the hands of three groups—viz., Standard Oil, 
Royal Dutch-Shell Transport, and the Pearsons (Lord Cow- 
dray’s firm). Those who wish to have an interest in oil 
cannot do better than buy Shell Transport shares, which 
receive regular and increasing dividends, and those who are 
prepared to take a more sporting chance should limit them- 
selves to Roumanian Consolidated Oil shares. It is not yet 
gencrally realised that Roumania is now the second largest 
oil-exporting country, ranking second only to the United 
States, and ahead of Russia. From a private source I hear 
excellent accounts of the company referred to above, whose 
£1 shares can be obtained for 20s. 6d. It has not yet paid a 
dividend, but has been producing in ever-increasing quanti- 
ties for a considerable time, and the dividend-paying period 
should now be in sight. Like all oil shares, however, this is 
speculative, and people who cannot afford to risk their 
moncy should not buy even the best of them ; but if they are 
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prepared to incur the risk attaching to this industry, where 
the possibilities of profit are large, I consider “ Shells ” and 
Roumanian Consolidated to be the best of the bunch. The 
news has just been published that a new Danube Navigation 
Company has been formed in Ratisbon, Bavaria, the founders 
being a number of banks and oil companies and the munici- 
pality of Ratisbon. Both the Bavarian Government and the 
city of Ratisbon will have directors on the board of the com- 
pany, whose object is to facilitate the importation of Rou- 
manian oil into Germany by the Danube route. In Germany 
the various governments work much more together with 
industrial interests than is the case in this country, and the 
construction of a new petroleum harbour at Ratisbon and the 
formation under government and municipal auspices of this 
new navigation company are probably connected with the 
proposed petroleum monopoly in Germany. 
Emit Davies. 


FINANCIAL ITEMS 


The Baku Russian Petroleum Co., Ltd.—The estimated gross 
production of crude oil for the week ended 16th inst. was 
108,000 poods. The production had been affected by a strike 
in circumstances described in this column last week, but work is 
now proceeding under normal conditions. The price of crude 
oil is 514 copecks per pood. 


European Oil Fields Corporation, Ltd.—The production for the 
week ending August 17th was 45,600 poods. The price of crude 
oil at Blacktown is 514 copecks. Hereto production has been 
decreased on account of the strike, but since the men resumed 
work on August 15th things have been carried on under normal 
conditions. 


Uruguay 5 per Cent. Loan of 1896.—Messrs. Glyn, Mills, 
Currie & Co. announce the numbers of bonds redeemed at the 
thirty-fourth amortisation, amounting to £24,400, the average 
price being £98 11s. 6d. per cent. 


The Argentine Iron and Steel Company (Pedro Vasena 6 
Hijos), Ltd.—The numbers are announced of 6 per Cent. First 
Mortgage Debentures drawn for redemption at par on Septem- 
ber Ist next, and will be paid, together with Interest Coupon 
No. 3, due same date, at the Banking House of Messrs. Emile 
Erlanger & Co., 8 Crosby Square, E.C. 


Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation.—The coupons 
due on September Ist next on the Chinese Imperial Government 
4} per Cent. Gold Loan of 1898 for £16,000,000, the Royal Siamese 
Government 44 per Cent. Sterling Loan of 195 of a million pounds, 
and the Royal Siamese Government 4} per Cent. Sterling Loan of 
197 of three million pounds, will be paid on and after that date 
at the offices of the Corporation, 31 Lombard Street, E.C. 


The Banco Espanol del Rio de la Plata, of Fenchurch Street, 
London, E.C., has received a cable from the Head Office in Buenos 
Aires intimating that the Board of Directors has declared a final 
dividend of 6 per cent. for the half-year ending June 30th, 1913, 
making 12 per cent. for the year. Coupon No. 12 will be paid at 
the London Office on and after this date at the rate of $6 m/l 
(equal to 10s. 53d.) per share, subject to deduction of Income 
Tax. Dividends on the new shares will be paid against presenta- 
tion of provisional certificates at the following rates, less deduc- 
tion of Income tax: fully paid at March 31st, 1913, $4.40 m/l 
(equal to 7s. 1034d.); 50 per cent. paid at December 31st, 1912, 
$3 m/l (equal to 5s. 2jd.) per share. 


Witbank Colliery, Ltd.—A cablegram has been received from 
the Head Office, Johannesburg, stating that a dividend (No. 17) 
of 2s. per share has been declared for the six months ending 
August 31st, 1913. The cablegram further states that, in conse- 
quence of the reduction of the working hours recently conceded 
to miners, it will be necessary to add to the existing plant in order 
to maintain the output as hitherto ; further capital expenditure 
will also be incurred for the electrifying of the Uitspan plant 
which has been decided upon. In view of this the Board desires 
to have at its disposal additional cash resources to meet the 
necessary requirements, and for this reason, although profits for 
the second half of the year are more than sufficient to pay a 
dividend at the rate of 30 per cent. per annum, the directors 
consider it advisable to declare a dividend at the rate of only 
20 per cent., thus making a total distribution of 25 per cent. for 
the year ending August 31st, 1913. 
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LONDON SCHOOL of ECONOMICS 
and POLITICAL SCIENCE 


[UNIVERSITY OF LONDON| 
Director: THE HON. W. P. REEVES 


This institution, of which the Nineteenth Session begins on 6th October, 1913, provides both 
elementary and advanced instruction, and also direction and guidance in research and investigation, in 
the whole range of economic and social subjects, including :— 


Accountancy Currency 
Administration Demography 
Banking Economics 
Business Organisation Ethics 
Colonial Government Ethnology 
Colonisation Finance 
Commerce and Commercial Geography 
History 


Industrial Law 


aw 
Constitutional History, Law 
International Law 


and Practice 

The new Calendar (price 1s. 5d. post free) contains 
particulars of more than 150 separate lecture courses, 
classes or seminars in the above subjects, by seventy 
different professors, lecturers and assistants. 

Special provision is made for : 

(a) Students pursuing courses of study for degrees 
of the University of London in the Faculties of (i.) 
Economics and Political Science ; (ii.) Arts ; (iii.) Laws 
(B.A., B.Sc., M.A., D.Sc., LL.B., LL.D., and D.Litt.), 

(6) Students not aiming at a university degree, but 
interested in studying some particular subject. 

(c) Students engaged in banking, commerce, in- 
surance, the Civil Service (national or municipal), or 
the Consular Service wishing to equip themselves for 
advancement in their calling (full courses of instruction 
are available for those who can attend only from 
6 p.m. onward). 

(d) Teachers in London elementary or secondary 
schools, for whom special courses are arranged. 

(e) Graduates of London or of other universities, 
and persons doing post-graduate work, or making 
special researches or studies. 

(f) Students from the British Empire beyond the 
seas, or from foreign countries. 


The minimum age for admission is 18, without restriction 
of sex, nationality, or previous place of education. Students 
are not required to have passed the London matriculation 
or any other specified examination. They can follow what- 
ever course of study they desire, and may enter for a single 
lecture-course. The work proceeds uninterruptedly 
from ten to eight or nine o’clock, but students able to 
attend only in the evening will find adequate instruction 
courses available for them. 

The inclusive fee, admitting to all the lectures and other 
advantages of the school, is, in the Faculties of Economics 
and Arts, {10 Ios. per session, or £4 4S. per term ; in the 
Faculty of Laws and in the Department of Social Science, 
£12 12s. per session, or £5 58. per term. 

The fees for admission to separate courses work out at 
between a shilling and eighteenpence per lecture. 

Students have access to all the libraries and special 
collections, to common rooms and a reading room, to 
various students’ societies for debates, entertainments, 
excursions, etc., and to a refectory where meals are served 
at extremely low prices. Students not resident in London 
are assisted to find suitable living accommodation in hostels 
or settlements, lodgings or families, if desired. 

Among the lectures arranged for the ensuing session are 
the following : 

OPEN FREE TO THE PUBLIC. 


By Archdeacon Cunningham, on The Influence of Religious 
Conceptions on the Historical Development of Econo- 








International Trade Payohology 

Labour Problems Railway Organisation and 
Librarianship Finance 

Local Government Shipping 

Logic Social Service 

Marine Insurance Sociology 

Mathematics Statistics 

Municipal Organisation Taxation 

palmeqraphy Philosophy Trade Union Organisation 
Political Science and Transport 





mic Doctrine and Theories. Five lectures on Mondays, 
October 13th, 2oth and 27th, and November 3rd and 
1oth, at 8 p.m. 
By Dr. A. L. Bowley, on The Increasing Public Interest in 
Social and Industrial Statistics. Inaugural Lecture on 
Monday, October 6th, at 8 p.m., the Registrar- 
General presiding. 
Mr. Sidney Low, on Some Psychological and Ethical 
Factors in the Development of the British Empire. 
Six Lectures on Thursdays, February 5th, 12th, roth, 
and 26th, March 5th and 12th, 1914, at 8 p.m. 


Mr. H. J. Mackinder, M.P., on The British Empire in 
Geographical Perspective. Five Lectures on Fridays, 
October 17th, 24th and 31st, November 7th and 
14th, at 6 p.m. 

By Professor Seligmann, on The Earliest Egyptians and their 
Modern Representatives. Inaugural Lecture on Tues- 
day, October 7th, at 5 p.m., Sir Richard Temple 
presiding. 

By Mr. Tawney, on The Aims and Methods of the Ratan 

Tata Foundation for the Investigation of Poverty. 

Inaugural Lecture on Wednesday, October 22nd, at 

5 p-m., the Bishop of Oxford presiding. 

Mr. Tawney, on The State Regulation of Wages. 

Six Lectures on Tuesdays, October 21st and 28th, 

and November 4th, 11th, 18th and 25th, at 8 p.m. 


By Professor Mantoux, on French Trade Unionism in the 
Nineteenth Century. Ten Lectures on Fridays, 
January 16th, 23rd and 30th, February 6th, 13th, 2oth 
and 27th, March 6th, 13th and 2oth, 1914, at 4 p.m. ; 
and also on the preceding Thursdays, at 7.15 p.m. 

By Mr. Hubert Hall, on British and Foreign Archives. In- 
augural Lecture on Wednesday, October 8th, at 8 p.m. 

By Professor Sir John Macdonell, on International Law : 
The Development of the Form of Treaties. Course of 
Lectures on Thursdays, beginning November 2oth, at 
5-30 p.m. 

By Mr. Godfrey, or Railway Work in India. Inaugural 
Lecture on Wednesday, October 15th, at 8 p.m.., 
Mr. W. M. Acworth presiding. 

By Mr. B. M. Headicar, on The Contents and Arrangement 

* of the British Library of Political Science. Lecture 
on Thursday, October 23rd, at 3.30 p.m., alsoon Friday, 
October 24th, at 8.15 p.m. 


AT TERM FEES. 

Other courses, classes and seminars by Professors Cannan, 
Hobhouse, Westermarck, Urwick, Seligmann, Garwood, 
Lyde, Sargent, Morgan, Foxwell, Dicksee, Sidney Webb; 
Dr. Knowles, Dr. Bowley, Mrs. W. P. Reeves; Messrs. 
Lowes Dickinson, Graham Wallas, Hubert Hall, G. P. 
Gooch, Stephenson, Wildon Carr, Brown, Lees Smith, 
Temperley, etc. Lectures in French will be given by 
Professor Mantoux and M. Simiand, and in German by 
Professor Hermann Levy. 


By 


By 


Particulars will be sent on application to the Secretary, 


LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, Clare Market, Kingsway, London. 
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